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Popular Education in 
Protestant England 


A Survey of Three Centuries of Change 


TIMOTHY CORCORAN, S.J., D.LITT. 


T is in courses of training for the service of education, far 

more than in any other type of organized preparation for 

vocational duties, that the history of the profession has 
had in modern times the severest struggle to attain and pre- 
sent the truth. Conspicuous examples of unwillingness to face 
the facts, marked unwillingness to investigate them, are to be 
found in the recent treatment of the history of education. 
Lutheran Germany, Calvinistic “Switzerland and Scotland, 
Protestant England, Puritan America, have all sought, and 
even still seek, to propound the Reformation tradition of the 
union between religious revolt and the spread of popular op- 
portunities for education and culture. That tradition, inde- 
pendent of and anterior to all investigation of the facts, is still 
widely diffused in American and in English manuals of the 
history of education. It appears to need half a century for 
the ascertained data in such fields of work to reach the writers 
of textbooks. But even in England this slow percolation of 
historical truth is being effected, and the universal barrier of 
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baseless yet most pervasive tradition is being penetrated. The 
facts concerning the history of popular education within Eng- 
land, especially those concerning its fate from 1530 to 1830 
and a generation later, will not be without significance for 
American educators. 


I 


Educators in England, and especially those who are being 
prepared in the new civic universities (some twelve in number, 
developed within the past sixty years) now seem to approach 
this important side of general national history with a certain 
measure of aloofness from the Anglican tradition. They are 
coming to see that, so far from education in England having 
made substantive progress since 1830-1833, it is just an initial 
effort to recover the lost heritage of all the English people that 
this latest century can place to its own credit. This capital 
truth has at last been presented in succinct form to the teach- 
ers and explorers of history within England, by Dr. R. B. 
Hepple’s monograph on “Medieval Education in England.” 
Published late in 1932, its thirty pages summarize, from 
sources rarely attainable by the working educator, the facts 
concerning educational opportunity for the people of Eng- 
land. Dr. Hepple stops at the critical epoch, 1520-1525: his 
views Can at most indicate the disasters that were then, though 
quite unexpected and even unimagined, very close at hand. 
Furnishing an Association that has nation-wide influence on 
the English schools of today, the writer speaks thus of edu- 
cation in England during its later Catholic centuries: 


Under that system, the poor boys, gifted with talent and industry, could 
pass from the ABC school to the University, over a succession of educational 
bridges, without let, hindrance, or toll, and rise to the highest offices avail- 
able in Church or State. In this respect, medieval England compared most 
favorably with the wretchedness of Queen Elizabeth’s later years, or of any 
subsequent period down to 1870. 


Bridges connote a highway, and even highways, as is well 
remembered still in England, once had toll-gates. Even to- 
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day, though the twentieth century has professed to provide 
educational highways in England, the young travelers find 
heavy personal tolls levied at all the numerous toll-gates set up 
along the roads to full education. In 1930, there were a very 
few secondary schools in England that afforded free educa- 
tion. Now there are none; and the fees have been consider- 
ably increased. Free university studies have not been avail- 
able for three hundred years; and even what are called “free 
places” in either type of institution actually involve poorer 
scholars in heavy additional expenditure. For too often, hold- 
ers of public scholarships are either totally excluded, as they 
have been by one notable secondary school founded by radical 
reformers a century ago, or are admitted only to be subjected 
to social ostracism. The nature of this strenuous process was 
set out with fine skill by Fr. R. P. Garrold, S.J., in his “Onion 
Peelers,” within this twentieth century. But it was fully de- 
veloped at Oriel College a century earlier, as Mark Pattison 
records in his “Oxford Studies” (1855); and its full activity 
was noted in 1852 by Benjamin Jowett: “Holders of scholar- 
ships at Oriel were not regarded as being gentlemen... . 
Poorer students should be (but are not) treated as gentlemen.” 

The catastrophe which led to these recent results—a very 
moderate specimen, as shall be shown, of the historical reali- 
ties—was the great series of confiscations, affecting educa- 
tional endowments devoted to the service of the poor of Eng- 
land. Dr. Hepple sums up that occurrence in the tersest form, 
when he says: 

The events of the Reformation produced chaos and retrogression, and one 
of its serious effects was the elimination, for the time being, of nearly all 
provision for elementary education, particularly of the children of the poor. 
The story of the great spoliation, and the alienation of so much of the chil- 
dren’s heritage, has been well told by Mr. A. F. Leach. 


On the quality of popular education in the Middle Ages, 
all over England, he adds explicit assurances, confirming the 
previous findings of Professor Thorold Rogers, in his Oxford 
“History of Agriculture”: 
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The influence of their education on the population in general is shown by 
the material products of their ability, which still remain in spite of destructive 
Reformers and incompetent custodians. Records and accounts of stewards 
and bailiffs, shopkeepers’ and tradesmens’ accounts and bills, artisans’ and 
mechanics’ written notes and memoranda, all bear witness to the value in 
daily life of the instruction received. 


The confiscations of educational endowments of all grades, 
carried out under the ministers of King Edward VI, 1547- 
1553, were in their effects far more severe than those effected 
under Henry VIII, 1533-1547. Henry confiscated the monas- 
teries of England, and bestowed them on his new nobility, 
such as the Russells, Dukes of Bedford, or on the old nobility 
which supported him, as those Dukes of Suffolk, Somerset, 
and Norfolk, who between them secured over fifty abbeys as 
their share of the great spoliation. But the abbeys had little 
to do in the way of direct service for the education of the peo- 
ple of England. Education was not in the terms of their Re- 
ligious commission, save in respect of their own Religious and 
postulants: and every true monastic reformer, from the days 
of Odo of Cluny and of William of Hirschau, emphasized this 
fact. They had, however, many schools committed to their 
administrative care, outside their cloistral bounds; for amid 
wars and revolutions, pious founders felt that the monasteries 
were the most durable and natural trustees for educational be- 
quests. Almost all these fiduciary revenues for schools were 
seized indiscriminately by the new rich, the greedy men who, 
as Burke reminded the Duke of Bedford in 1796, were “like 
leviathans wallowing in the sea of royal bounties.” Yet the 
further confiscations under Henry’s boy successor, confisca- 
tions of chantries, hospitals, almshouses, were far more serious 
as regards education. At least 250 local classical schools, the 
standard type of grammar schools, collapsed before 1553; here 
the findings of Mr. A. F. Leach, already referred to, amply 
confirm the public protest of Speaker Williams, when at the 
head of her House of Commons he addressed Queen Eliza- 
beth on January 15, 1562. In his own North Country “at 
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least an hundred were wanting, which before this time hath 
been. Covetousness got the livings, which was a decay of 
learning.” 

The great work done within the space of thirty years, 1890- 
1920, for the recovery of the facts concerning education in 
England, by the late Mr. A. F. Leach, need no emphasis here 
for any serious student of the Age of Revolt. As secretary to 
the Charities’ Commissioners of the English State and its Es- 
tablished Church, Leach had ample access to the original 
records of schools and foundations for education, the sole 
basis of any true history of education. His findings, recorded 
in many volumes with full details, are all the more valuable 
because he was a staunch upholder of the Tudor revolt in re- 
ligion. Leach has shown that in the England of 1500, the pro- 
vision of local schools, secondary and primary, was, in pro- 
portion to population, far beyond the provision made in 1850. 
In many regions it was not only proportionately, but absolute- 
ly, greater; and the schools were far better staffed under 
Henry VII than they were under Victoria. Further, had the 
educational endowments existing for the poor of England in 
1500-1520, been preserved for that use, there would have been 
no need of any rates or taxes for education in 1900-1920. 
What is true of elementary and of classical schools, was even 
more fully true of university studies. —The Royal Commission 
on the University of Oxford, 1850-1852, reported that: “The 
University of Oxford was the chief free school for the poor. 
Oxford Colleges were designed to supply poor students, as 
long as there were poor, and as long as there were students, 
and no longer, with a maintenance very frugal in character.” 
This was the finding of such men as Tait, who later became 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster Abbey; Liddell, subsequently Dean of Christ 
Church; Goldwin Smith, soon to be Regius Professor of His- 
tory. Their finding was fully verified for 1500-1530, as well 
as for 1200-1230, the main foundation epoch. 

But the Tudors wrecked even far greater work still, work 
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well begun, in the interest of the fullest and finest education of 
the perfected Renaissance, to be fully available for all the 
poor of England. Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, Legate, Arch- 
bishop of York, Chancellor of England, was a butcher’s son of 
Ipswich, educated in foundations, school and university, pro- 
vided for the poor. For popular education, he was in the days 
of his power, 1517-1527, proving himself as effective a pro- 
moter of popular education of the best quality in all grades, as 
were such representative figures as Cardinal Ippolito d’Este 
and Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, munificent founders, 1550- 
1590, of great popular classical schools under Jesuit direction 
in Italy. But Wolsey was more: for he was a bold construc- 
tive reformer on the temporal side of the work of the Church. 
Acting as did Ferdinand I and his successors in the Hapsburg 
lands, Philip II in the vast dominions of Spain, Henry IV 
and Louis XIII in France, Wolsey carried out, with the 
amplest sanction of the Holy See, and long before the advent 
of those rulers of the Catholic Reform epoch, a vast and bene- 
ficent plan of progress for popular education. By this most 
laudable design, the over-numerous and poorly-staffed smaller 
Religious houses of England were amalgamated, and the 
funds thus released for better Catholic service. That service 
was the expansion of access, for the entire people, to the best 
classical and professional education in the entirely Catholic 
schools and universities of England. For the children of the 
people he set himself to provide more opportunities in local 
classical studies; for them he built the splendid Hall and the 
fine residential quarters of what is now, as Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, very far from serving such noble ends. We have 
for one small region, Tunbridge to Cranbrook and Otley in 
the county of Kent, the Cardinal’s plan for progress, put be- 
fore the people there, on July 2, 1525, by Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: 

I, myself, and the Cardinal Legate, think it better, for yourselves and for 


your children, perpetually to have forty children of that region to be brought 
up in learning and afterwards sent to Oxford, and that certain priests should 
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at the University sing Mass perpetually for the founders, rather than to have 
six or seven canons here. 


This nation-wide measure for Catholic reform and popular 
advancement in education was on the lines laid down by the 
great Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Cardinal and martyr to be. It 
had the warm approval of the Chancellor and martyr, Sir 
Thomas More. Of Wolsey’s detailed educational program, 
of his effective action over most of England before 1527, for 
this his great positive national and Catholic work, there is no 
need to speak here. It was in full and rapid progress under 
his own eye, when the greatest figure of the Catholic Renais- 
sance, the man of the people, was struck down, as Mr. Belloc 
states, by such men as Norfolk, who found that greatness “an 
irritant beyond bearing,” evoking their “determined and tire- 
less hatred.” 

The cause of “the best education open to all the people” 
was, indeed, such an irritant, such a cause of hatred. When 
in due course the unlawful confiscations of the patrimony of 
the poor of England were completed, and the proceeds had 
been devoted to the enrichment of certain servile families 
among the new nobility and the old, these men found writers 
willing to provide a timely philosophy of education, one that 
expressly planned for and justified the restriction of popular 
opportunities for education. They had caused the collapse of 
many hundreds of primary and secondary schools. As for the 
universities, Mark Pattison, skilled in Renaissance history, 
profound skeptic, an Oxford reformer in his day, and, even 
as Rector of Lincoln College, devoted to friendship with 
Newman, has left his testimony :’ 


The King’s Divorce, 1527-28, was the latest era in our history at which 
we find Oxford in the full enjoyment of all the extant culture. The dis- 
astrous years that ensued, blighted all culture, crushed all spirit, and checked 
progress. The [two] Universities abandoned the whole of that sphere of 













10xford Studies, 1885. Edition of 1889, pp. 448-449. 
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thought in which a liberal training consists, or by which it can be accomplished ; 
and have ceased even to respond to such intellectual activity as the nation has 
possessed. 


Not less definite is the avowal of Richard Mulcaster, Head- 
master of Merchant Taylor’s School, London, under Queen 
Elizabeth. As a classical teacher, he pronounced, in 1581, that 
elementary training in the instruments of learning had col- 
lapsed. ‘“We can hardly do any good [with pupils],” he 
writes, “the groundwork of their entry being so rotten under- 
neath.” 

Yet it was this experienced practitioner that was the first 
to formulate the new philosophy of educational restriction, of 
denial of opportunities for popular access to the best forms of 
intellectual culture. Mulcaster, whose tercentenary was held 
at his London school in the spring of 1933, and who was then 
commemorated by a special article in the London Times, was 
the principal agent of Elizabeth and of the Cecils for the per- 
version of Catholic boys, committed to his charge when they 
had the misfortune to become wards of the Crown. He was 
also in close touch with the new merchant class in England. 
Both the statesmen and the merchants were committed to the 
new order, based on the vast confiscations of estates and of 
urban properties a generation before. Any movement for the 
restoration of even a portion of that property to its due uses 
for free popular education, from the ABC school to the uni- 
versity, could but not alarm them. The philosophy of edu- 
cational restraint was hence propounded by Mulcaster in his 
“Positions” (1587), couched in his special brand of euphuistic 
English, and casually inserted in a long treatise on the or- 
ganization of Renaissance education for England. The es- 
sential sentences will here suffice to indicate the new policy 
against the people of England: 

There is great need to restraine the number that will to the book. While 
the Church was a harbour for all men to ride in, there needed no restraint. 
The expelled religion was supported by multitude. The state is now altered: 
our time, of necessity, must restraine. 
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The same doctrine was repeatedly referred to, a generation 
later, in the philosophical and sociological tracts on Renais- 
sance learning that were penned by Lord Chancellor Bacon. 







II 


The seventeenth century saw marked developments of this 
new policy, which became the definite design of Protestant 
and mercantile England, and was fully operative till the open- 
ing of the twentieth century produced its due result with the 
advent of a de-Christianized democracy, at last critically con- 
scious of what occurred in the sixteenth century. From many 
points of view, the writings of such men as R. H. Tawney, H. 
M. Hyndman, and other Socialists, exhibit a full realization 
of the educational reverses that befell Protestantized England. 
And they do not stand alone: Mr. Lloyd George, on occasion, 
has found it convenient to taunt the English baronage with 
the sources of its estates: “Men whose hands drip with the 
fat of sacrilege.” The intellectual Socialists see deeper into 
the events of the Tudor epoch. They realize that the worst 
loss inflicted on Englands’ entire people was not the confisca- 
tion of monastic estates. It lay rather in the ruin of educa- 
tional facilities, owing to which the Protestant people of Eng- 
land became utterly uneducated, and in that plight had to be 
utterly at the mercy of that mercantile capitalism which at- 
tained full expansion and power at the time of England’s su- 
premacy in the domain of industrialism and foreign trade, 
1760-1870. It was, as shall be seen, the children of Protestant 
England that were the specially oppressed class throughout 
that epoch of imperial exploitation of the poor. 

The approach to this exploitation of the uneducated chil- 
dren of England, by England’s new ruling classes, from the 
Restoration of the Stuarts to the close of the Seven Years war, 
was marked by two lines of action in English education, both 
calculated to secure the hold of those new rulers, the landed 
proprietor class and the mercantile capitalists. For a couple 
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of generations, while those classes were advancing to power, 
the two universities of England, though reduced to a muti- 
lated Faculty of Arts in each center, remained the universities 
of the poor. It was not till the value of land, and the value of 
Anglican benefices based on titles, had greatly expanded 
under the mercantile system, that the college revenues and the 
patronage of the universities within the State Church, at- 
tracted the trained covetousness of the possessors of new 
wealth in England. Once that acquisitive faculty perceived 
its proper object, it moved towards it with precision and 
promptitude. The result has recently been stated in Greton’s 
work on “The Middle Class.” Down to 1660, at the universi- 
ties of England, the flit plebetorum were still some part of 
the student population, as recorded on the academic registers. 
By the Revolution of 1688, which armed the new exploiting 
forces with full Parliamentary and industrial power, they had 
been displaced by the filit generosorum, the sons of the “gen- 
tlemen” and the nobility, possessed of armorial bearings and 
like appurtenances of rank. Exactly the same process was 
within the following century thoroughly applied to the en- 
dowments of secondary schools that did survive the Tudor 
confiscations of educational foundations. ‘These foundations, 
rents of land and of town property, underwent a vast increase 
of value with the expansion of English incomes from land 
and from the new mercantilism. They were, by all law and 
by their basic deeds, the patrimony of the poor of England. 
But in every case, the new propertied classes invaded and took 
exclusive possession of these revenues for education. What 
they did not quite absorb in the eighteenth century, was finally 
brought under their control in the period from 1815 to 1914. 
This can be representatively shown by one typical example, 
that of Shrewsbury School, selected precisely because its 
foundation took place in those critically uncertain years of 
transition from Mary Tudor’s reign to that of Elizabeth 


Boleyn. 
The grammar school at Shrewsbury, in the “West Country” 
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of England, was founded in 1561-1562, with Thomas Ashton 
as its first Headmaster. “A right good man,” wrote Camden 
of him in Britannia, adding that, “the school under Ashton’s 
administration was one wherein were more scholars in num- 
ber when I first saw it, than in any one school in England 
again.” Ashton wrote, on February 20, 1573, a warning letter 
to the Town Corporation, pointing out what might be a men- 
ace to their new school for the children of the townsfolk. 
“You see now,” he said, “how the poor are forced to give over 
their learning and study, for that they have no place in neither 
university nor in any college.” ‘That town grammar school 
was founded as a free grammar school, charging no fees to 
any scholar. The endowment, unhappily for the poor, in- 
creased in value; the covetous eyes of others were set on its 
funds. So it came that John Stow described the next stage 
of the process of ousting the poor, evident in the year 1614: 

The said school hath continued now 54 years. Of these my learned and 
worthy friend Master John Meighen hath been Chief Master there 48 
years compleat; during all of which time of 48 yeeres, notwithstanding many 
attempts made by divers persons of great place and power, the meanes of the 
said schoole hath been preserved by the special endeavour of the said Chief 
Master, and defended from violation. 


What happened after 1815? Two “great” Headmasters, 
Dr. Samuel Butler and Dr. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, man- 
aged to convert the endowments to serve a denatured school, 
wherein wealthy folk from all England got their sons edu- 
cated at the expense of the townsfolk of Shrewsbury. Two 
Royal Commissions did the work, since Dr. B. H. Kennedy 
complained that his “school was not respected as Eton was, 
since Shrewsbury School had so many local boys.” Hence 
it was decreed that within 25 years from 1892, “all local and 
other particular rights to free education therein should be 
abolished.” Shrewsbury became “a great Public School,” at 
the cost of the poor. 

What has thus been historically set out, was usual from 
1815 to 1914. Eton and Harrow, Dulwich and Rugby, 
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foundations before the confiscations and those of the later 
sixteenth-century years, all became the reserved territory of 
the well-fortuned classes. The historical and legal facts of 
this great and sustained process of sociological deprivation of 
educational rights, operative all over England against the 
ordinary people of England, are now well ascertained, and 
even admitted by those writers who uphold the intrusive bene- 
ficiaries. With equal candor, they affirm that there is no 
thinkable form of remedial action. 


III 


This nation-wide disaster to popular educational rights, 
rights as absolute and clear as legal forms could make them, 
thus cut off all access to secondary educational facilities, as 
well as to university studies, from the rapidly growing work- 
ing population of Protestant England. But these social con- 
fiscations by no means stood alone. The growth of values in 


the benefices of the Anglican State Church, produced in the 
eighteenth century a new ecclesiastical aristocracy in Eng- 
land, men of the landed-proprietor and of the mercantile class, 
who were in close association with the men of power in Parlia- 
ment and in the civil and military services. The squire and 
the parson, the baronet and the dean, the peer and the bishop, 
united in the task of restricting, on definite principles, the ac- 
cess of the masses of the English people under their rule, to 
any education at all. From the emergence of the industrial 
expansion, about 1760, in factories and foundries, in mines 
and in agriculture, these powerful ruling classes were greatly 
reinforced by the employers of massed labor in all four 
branches of activity. The result is writ large on the real 
history of modern popular education in England, which is 
now at long last being explored, at England’s new civic uni- 
versities only, the universities developed since 1870-1880. 

The record of how these controlling powers in an indus- 
trialized England dealt with popular education can best be 
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set out in a catena of typical citations from the writings and 
the speeches of Anglican ecclesiastics and capitalists, of Par- 
liament men and of planners of meager school curricula. 
They will need but a moderate measure of comment, in order 
to elucidate the low levels to which the Protestant system in 
the English Church and State reduced, by express policy and 
by a sequence of new devices, the educational status of their 
own Protestant people during the entire period of English 
ascendancy in the modern world of trade and finance. 

The powerful and wealthy State Church of England had 
allowed, by 1750, its entire provision of catechetical instruc- 
tion, and of all school work, even in its own Sunday Schools, 
to fall into general disuse. Robert Raikes of Gloucester be- 
gan to work for their improvement about 1780-1785, but he 
expressly guaranteed that only reading would be taught under 
his scheme. The published rules for new schools in the 
Cathedral City of York, 1786, gave the same public pledge: 
“The exercises of scholars shall be restricted to reading and to 
spelling as a preparation for it.” William Fox, at London, 
1785-1800, made the same provision in a Sunday School Socie- 
ty that he founded: he took up the work only when Raikes as- 
sured him that, using one day a week, children could just be 
taught to read. “Reading will help, but writing is not neces- 
sary,” wrote Hanway, in his “View of Sunday Schools.” 
Forthwith, in 1797, the Gentleman’s Magazine complained 
of this progressive policy, declaring that “industry is the duty 
to impress on the lower classes. Ignorance is a balm that 
soothes into stupidity and repose, excluding discontent, pride, 
ambition.” Hannah and Martha More, from 1786, set up 
schools for the Mendip region; and Hannah More wrote that 
“my plan for instructing the poor is very limited and strict. 
I allow of no writing.” In 1800-1805 came the fuller action 
of the State Church, when it commissioned a well-beneficed 
member of its clergy, Dr. Andrew Bell, to organize schools 
for all England. For this end was founded “The National 
Society,” which was to educate “the children of the Poor.” 
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Bell’s program, spread far and wide for the next thirty years, 
was plain in its avowals. “It is not proposed,” he proclaimed 
in 1805, “that the children of the poor be taught to write and 
cypher. There is a risk of elevating the minds of those 
doomed to the drudgery of daily labor, above their condition, 
and thereby render them discontented. It may suffice to teach 
the generality to read.” Bell’s Nonconformist rival, Joseph 
Lancaster, later well-known as an organizer of schools in the 
United States, did not limit education to reading. But he pub- 
lished in 1805 his guarantee that any education given in his 
schools would “make youth more useful, without elevating 
them.” 

Wher these astounding declarations were so repeatedly 
forthcoming from organizers who were actually progressive 
reformers, it is easy to judge of the state in which the parishes 
of the State Church in England found themselves, on the aver- 
age, as regards the education of their people. Detailed 
figures for certain representative areas may be cited. A Par- 
liamentary Committee of Inquiry, 1816-1820, found and 
recorded that out of 57,000 children in one London group of 
parishes, over 30,000 never attended any school, and 10,000 
attended only on Sundays. This was by no means the least 
educated region in the capital of England: Bethnal Green and 
several others were in worse plight. Yet wretched as was the 
education provided for her people in her capital city by 
Protestant England, the wealthiest country in Europe, it was 
far in advance of what obtained in the great industrial cities of 
the Midlands and the North. Of these, samples at the main 
stages of the Victorian age are available from official sources. 

A careful expert survey was made of the popular schools 
in the City of Manchester in 1834, following a faulty survey 
by the State in 1833. Young children were as a rule at full 
work—ten to twelve or thirteen hours every weekday—in the 
textile mills, from the age of five years onwards. Hence they 
had a Sunday-School system. Of that industrial device the 
Poet Laureate, Robert Southey, wrote in 1833: 
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There is one thing about these accursed factories which I have long in- 
tended to expose; that is, the way in which Sunday Schools have been sub- 
servient to the merciless love of gain. The manufacturers know that a cry 
would be raised against them, if their little white slaves received no instruc- 
tion. So they have converted Sunday into a school-day. 


Of another city in the same region, Stockport, a Parlia- 
mentary witness said in 1832: “Sunday Schools have been 
made subservient to the will of the manufacturers: the patrons 
and trustees of these schools are manufacturers, who prohibit 
recreation, so necessary for health.” The provision of popu- 
lar schools at Manchester during this period was 86 Sunday 
Schools, of which 74 taught reading only; 230 Dame Schools, 
teaching reading alone, with sewing for girls; and 250 private- 
venture schools, teaching something more, for four pence per 
scholar per week. The small opening afforded the mass of 
the people’s children, for any education at all, is quite evi- 
dent. Nor were things much improved a whole generation 
later, when a State inquiry was held in 1869. Of some 65,000 
children in Manchester, only 25,000 were in average attend- 
ance, at any school. In hundreds of schools there, the premises 
were injurious to health, and in them “instruction is physically 
impossible. The teachers of many of them are persons physic- 
ally, morally, or intellectually disqualified; the instruction 
pretended to be given is deplorably bad; any attendance there 
is scarcely preferable to truancy in the streets.” The great man- 
ufacturing city of Birmingham, then under the municipal rule 
of the Chamberlain family, had 60,000 children of school age, 
with 27,000 only in school. Liverpool was then, as long be- 
fore, notorious for its many schools “conducted in cellars and 
other filthy places.” 

Meanwhile the great resources of the Anglican State 
Church, and those of the State itself, could not see their way to 
provide any education save that of the very poorest character. 
Half the State funds went to Lancasterian schools, half to 
those on the plan of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell. The Man- 
chester Lancasterian school had, in 1834, 1,000 children in | 
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room, under 2 masters and | mistress. Children of 7 to 11 
years were made monitors. Bell and Lancaster had dis- 
covered the great fact of the English Industrial Revolution, 
the utilization of child labor, and had made full application 
of it toschools. “I have invented, under Divine Providence,” 
wrote Lancaster, “a new and mechanical system of education. 
One master may teach 1,000 children with perfect ease.” “My 
system,” wrote Bell, “gives the master the hundred hands of 
Briareus. It enables him to instruct as many pupils as any 
school will contain. With great propriety it has been called 
the Steam Engine of the Moral World. The intellectual ma- 
chinery costs nothing.” No wonder that such independent 
men as Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, called publicly on the State 
Church to which he belonged, to view the position. He put 
the facts forward in 1846: 

The Bishops of the established Church might obtain power to sell their 
estates. It would be better for us to have a pauperized Hierarchy than an 
uneducated people. We commit the education of the people of England to 
the wisdom and discretion of unpaid instructors, whose average age is ten 
years. 


Long afterwards, Charles Kingsley, the adversary of New- 
man, Canon of Chester Cathedral, preached the facts at 
London :’ 


We have been letting, we are letting still, year by year, thousands sink and 
drown in the slough of heathendom and brutality. The fact is patent, that 
the hinderers of education in this country of England are not among the 
sceptics, the unbelievers, but are among those who believe that God died on 
the Cross for every savage child in London. 


The reference here made is to the conduct of the powerful 
owners of mines, textile factories, foundries, in the center of 
Great Britain, from Glasgow to Birmingham, and to the great 
body of English squires and farmers. They were firmly 
united in the resistance to any reduction of the hours of child 
labor in the urban industries and in the fields. Hence the 


2Life, by Dean Stanley, II, p. 228. 
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vehement opposition to even the slightest provision for the 
education of such children, maintained ever since 1800 by 
the manufacturing and the agricultural interests that domi- 
nated the Lords’ and the Commons’ Houses of Parliament. In 
most urban centers hundreds of thousands of little children, as 
young in many cases as six years of age, were working 14 
hours a day. It was not till 1867 that the minimum age for 
factory workers was fixed at eight years. On the land, chil- 
dren were worked for even longer hours, in gangs of one or 
two hundred each, under gang-masters. It was only in 1873 
that these gang-masters, or rather owners of child labor, had 
to be licensed, and even then the law allowed children eight 
years old to be so treated. So great a landlord as Sir James 
Graham of Netherby, Cabinet Minister, while affirming he 
had grossly neglected “the all-important duty of education,” 
yet confessed that he “regarded the fate of the mass of the 
nation as irreparable.” Reformers of English political repre- 
sentation, such as William Cobbett, were hostile to education. 
“What did it all tend to,” he protested in Parliament, oppos- 
ing any grant at all for schools. “Nothing but to increase the 
number of teachers—that new race of idlers.”” Richard Cob- 
den was a great Radical Reformer from 1840 to 1870. He 
had his factories in the North, and employed over 200 chil- 
dren of tender years in them. For no child did he try to see 
any education provided. 


IV 


These settled dispositions of mind among the ruling classes 
of England, hostile to all popular education, have a remark- 
able parallel in the acute opposition of the makers of the 
French Revolution, 1760-1789, towards any education what- 
ever for the masses of the people of France. This positive 
policy had the same results on the policy of those in power 
in both countries, 1790 to 1830 and later. Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and all the agencies of the Revolution from Lepeletier 
to Napoleon, did manage both to destroy the splendid and 
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widespread system of local schools, vernacular and classical, 
that existed all over France down to 1789, and that was simply 
abolished between 1789 and 1795. They did more: for they 
effectively prevented any schools for the people, so that in 
1815 only 3 per cent of the people of France were at school. 
That people have never yet recovered the full rights that for 
centuries before 1789 they had in all regions enjoyed: the 
rights of popular access, without any charge, to the finest type 
of liberal studies in all grades. But in England, no such ac- 
cess had existed since the spoliations of the sixteenth century. 
There were less than 4,000 university students in England in 
1850; all were of the propertied and opulent classes. We have 
the figures of literacy for the English people in 1840-1845. 
Only 45 per cent could sign the marriage registers. For a 
large part of Normandy, in France, the regions from Caen 
and Lisieux to Avranches, the corresponding statistics are by 
a fortunate survival of what the Revolutionaries usually 
burned, available for the years 1780-1785. Well over 80 per 
cent of the brides and bridegrooms signed the registers there. 

Even more significant of the attitude of those in power 
within England, towards even a moderate provision of edu- 
cational opportunities for the main body of their own people, 
is to be derived from the writings of English travelers who 
visited Ireland from 1770 onwards. When they came into 
contact with the vast system of popular, though illegal, schools 
—over 8,000, with over 400,000 pupils in attendance, for 1824 
—provided at their own expense by the Catholic people there 
even under the Penal Laws, they penned not only their sur- 
prise, but their indignation. The indignation, provoked by 
the English mentality and their English experience, was di- 
rected against the audacity of the Irish people, urban and 
rural. An early sample of this attitude was provided in a 
most notable year, and is worth citation in full. It was noted 
on the road from Dublin to Belfast :* 


3Richard Twiss, A Tour in Ireland in 1775. London, 1776: pp. 73-74. 
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From Swords I then proceeded to Dunleer. I observed about a dozen 
bare-legged boys sitting by the side of the road, scrawling on scraps ef paper 
placed on their knees. These lads, it seemed, found the smoke in their school 
or cabbin insufferable. It might perhaps be better that the lowest class of 
people in Europe were neither taught to read nor to write, excepting those 
few who discover evident marks of genius, these acquisitions only creating 
new wants, and exciting new desires. 


Writing for the information of the hostile Protestant As- 
cendancy in 1802, Dr. James McParlan describes popular 
education in the remote and poor county of Leitrim, using 
terms that both betray his contempt and admit the universal 
facts as to the instruction of the entire people: 


The state of education amounts to this and no more, that I believe it may 
be said, without exception, that every father in the county sends his children 
to a neighboring school, where they learn to scrawl a little writing, to read 
as they are taught, and some of the rules of arithmetic. Some make con- 
siderable proficiency in those branches, and turn out smart pedlars, shop- 
keepers, and dealers. “There are some of them now in Dublin, who have 
realised considerable properties. 


Words, assuredly, that are akin to the indignation of the 
Jansenist administrators and lawyers of France, such as La 
Chalotais, set forth in print between 1762 and 1787. One 
more passage of this type must suffice. It came from a 
Cabinet Minister, a future Prime Minister of England, in the 
English House of Commons, then exclusively Protestant :* 


It was during the time that I held office as Secretary for Ireland that as 
the conversion of the Roman Catholics was quite out of the question, it was 
considered desirable to improve them by education. I do not wish to see 
children educated like the inhabitants of that part of that country, to which 
the honorable member belongs, where the young peasants of Kerry run about 
in rags, with a Cicero or a Virgil under their arms. In my opinion, this is 
not the education which will best fit them for the usual purposes of life. 


What Sir Robert Peel and his associates in the English 
Church and State wished to destroy in Ireland, was the popu- 





‘Sir Robert Peel, at Westminster, March 20, 1826; on a motion proposed by 
Mr. Spring Rice. 
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lar provision not only of elementary but of local classical 
schools, whose teachers were, as was complained in a London 
pamphlet of 1820, “sprung from the people, and independent 
of our control.” 


V 


This very spirit of repression and of restrictive control, 
manifested by English representative men as regards the edu- 
cation of Catholic Ireland, had its full parallel proof for the 
England of modern times. Two instances out of many may 
be cited. Robert Lowe, English Minister for Education in 
1861, was Chancellor of the Exchequer there before 1870. 
He was an able scholar on the classical side, and an acute, even 
a brilliant, writer and speaker, of the Oxford type. In his 
pamphlet on “Primary and Classical Education,” published 
in 1867, Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, wrote thus: 


The lower classes should be educated that they may appreciate and defer 
to a higher cultivation, when they meet it; and the higher classes ought to be 
educated in a very different manner, in order that they may exhibit to the 
lower classes that higher education to which, if it were shown to them, they 
would bow down and defer. 


In that same year, this representative product of the 
Protestant and limited university of Oxford, professing to be 
a Liberal-Party man, was faced with a Conservative-Party 
measure for extending the electoral franchise in England. 
With the bitterest sarcasm, he tenaciously opposed this en- 
largement of the electorate; he denounced the people of Eng- 
land as mainly unfit to exercise the vote. 

From a notable writer of the following generation, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, a corresponding passage may 
be taken. William E. H. Lecky, historian and philosophical 
writer, was, like Robert Lowe, a Liberal in politics. He pro- 
vided in his work on “Democracy and Liberty,” the philoso- 
phy of educational subjection to be exercised on whole peo- 
ples, and he did so at the close of a long career as a writer, 
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deemed worthy in the opening years of the twentieth century, 
to be admitted to the choice few who have received the Order 
of Merit from the new sovereign of England. That philoso- 
phy of “education for the poor” was set out in plain and ab- 
solute terms: 


The great mistake in the education of the poor has in general been that 
it has been too largely and too ambitiously literary. Primary Education 
should teach the poor to write well and to count well: but for the rest it 
should be much more technical and industrial than literary, and should be 
more concerned with the observation of facts than with any form of specula- 
tive reasoning and opinions. The kinds of popular education which have 
proved morally as well as intellectually the most beneficial have been those in 
which a very moderate amount of purely mental instruction has been com- 
bined with industrial training. 


A great decline, this, the doctrine and policy of modern 
Protestant England, of the England of Peel and Cobbett, 
Lowe and Lecky, from the noble provision of the finest and 
fullest education for all the people of Catholic England in 
the later Middle Ages, the epoch of Wolsey, Fisher, More. 


we 








The Russian Newman: 


Wladimir Soloviev 
ADHEMAR D’ALEs, S.J., S.T.D. 


HETHER we attribute it to the evil of the times, or 
V \ better to the mysterious action of Divine Providence, 
a movement of what remains of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church towards the bosom of the one true Church of 
Christ, now seems inevitable. As this movement proceeds, the 
name of Wladimir Soloviev must grow in importance. It is 
some time since the “Russian Newman” became familiar to 
us through the masterly work of his Excellency Msgr. d’Her- 
bigny;’ more recently Father George Tzebricow, a priest of 
the Russian Catholic Church, has made available in an excel- 
lent French translation, one of Soloviev’s most important 
works, “The Spiritual Foundations of Life.’” 


I 


Wladimir Sergievich Soloviev was born on January 16, 
1853, into a family that was ardently attached to the tradi- 
tions of the Slav Orthodox Church. His father was the first, 
and as his monumental work in twenty-nine volumes proves, 
the most painstaking of the historians of Russia. Young 
Wladimir, however, who was sent to the Gymnasium of Mos- 
cow (1864-1872), succumbed to the Materialism then taught 
by Biichner, and abandoned not merely the Christian Faith, 


1Michel d’Herbigny, Un Newman russe: Wladimir Soloview (1853-1900). Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1911. 

2Wladimir Soloviev, Les Fondements spirituels de la vie. Traduction du russe par 
le R. P. Georges Txebricow, avec la collaboration de M. Abbé A. Martin. Lettre 
préface de S. Exc. Msgr. Michel d’Herbigny. Paris, Beauchesne, 1932. 
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but every trace of spiritualist philosophy. Not, however, for 
long. A reaction was provoked, incredible as it may seem, by 
the reading of Spinoza. Through the veil of Spinoza’s 
Monism the reality of the spirit began to appear, and it needed 
only a brilliant mind in search solely for the truth to dis- 
sipate the last mists of materialistic sophisms. Soloviev’s first 
lesson was one of humility; and even later he was ready to 
admit the value he had reaped from the reading of Spinoza. 
At nineteen, he committed himself irrevocably to a spiritualist 
philosophy. 

Not only that. He became its apostle. He gave up the 
natural sciences in spite of the roseate future which this study 
seemed to promise. He set his heart on the highest interests 
of human life, and consecrated his mind wholly to those 
studies which alone seemed necessary. Such philosophy was 
to lead him to an integral Christianity; and an open profession 
of his renewed faith became the first need of his ardent soul. 

What with the conservative Slavophiles on the one side and 
the revolutionary Liberals on the other, the Russia of that 
day was fairly rent asunder. After the bloody triumph over 
the Poles in 1863, it proceeded to indiscriminate domestic 
bloodshed. Violence succeeded violence from the attempted 
assassination at Karakozov, in April, 1866, up to the blowing 
up of the Winter Palace, which counted a hundred victims, in 
February, 1880, and finally to the assassination of Czar Alex- 
ander II, March | (13), 1881. In the midst of all this civil 
strife, Soloviev acknowledged no allegiance save that to 
eternal truths. He stands in abrupt contrast to Tolstoy and 
his Utopian dreams, both by reason of an attachment to his- 
toric Christianity, as also by a temper happily compounded of 
mysticism and realism. It was this mingling of mysticism 
and realism that was to find expression in an appeal to the 
reunion of the Churches. “Apart from God,” he was fond 
of saying, “apart from God, the very principle of unity, no 
union between men is possible.” And this conviction trans- 
lated itself into ardent action which inevitably provoked no 
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less ardent hostility, and which yet remained the center of an 
influence that was ever deep and ever young. 

His power of work was extraordinary. He somehow found 
time, in between courses on history and philology, science and 
mathematics, and even theology, to read Plato and Origen, 
Seneca and St. Augustine, Bacon and Mill, Hegel and Schell- 
ing, and make marginal notes in the several original lan- 
guages, without at the same time neglecting such Russian 
writers as Tchadaiev and Khomiakov, who in more than one 
point enkindled his inspiration. Before he was twenty he re- 
nounced marriage in order to consecrate himself wholly to the 
service of Christian thought; and this monastic austerity he 
maintained to the end. 

He was twenty-one, when on November 24, 1874, he de- 
fended before the official juries of St. Petersburg, his first 
thesis on “The Crisis in Western Philosophy.” His capital 
contention was this: that from Descartes to Hegel and from 
Bacon to John Stuart Mill, Idealism and Empiricism have 
conspired to produce a Positivism which is atheistic, revolu- 
tionary, egoistic and pessimistic. The effect was sensational. 
Those who were not content with a discreet silence declared 
him, according to their point of view, either a prophet or a 
public menace. 

After accepting a lectureship in philosophy at the Universi- 
ty of Moscow, he began on January 27, 1875, a course on meta- 
physics and positive science. His inaugural opened with a 
paragraph on liberty as the indispensable privilege of human 
thought, which was hailed with enthusiasm by many, but 
which proved disquieting to the men in power. As a result, in 
May, 1875, he found himself compelled to abandon his chair 
of philosophy under the guise of a leave of absence for scien- 
tific purposes. The mission committed to him lasted till the 
end of the following year and involved a journey to London 
and then to France, Italy and Egypt. 

When he resumed his lectures he revealed the temper of his 
mind by a conference entitled “The Three Forces.” The three 
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vital tendencies of humanity, he explained, were the three 
urges to social unity, to individualism, and to respect for God 
both in individuals and in larger groups. Such language was 
a novelty. The censors were again uneasy; and on February 
14, 1877, the professor was provisionally withdrawn from his 
chair. His friends came to the rescue; and although he was 
removed from Moscow (March 4), he was, nevertheless, hon- 
ored by an appointment to membership on the Council of 
Public Instruction, and soon after allowed to act as tutor in 
the University of St. Petersburg. His fame had preceded 
him thither; but not less the disturbing rumors occasioned by 
the removal from Moscow. He began his teaching here, No- 
vember 20, 1880, with a discussion on “The Place of Phil- 
osophy in History,” in which he pointed out that philosophy 
must ever play the part of mediating between the science of 
the material world and the mystical knowledge of God. It 
was a brilliant success. His next move startled the rationalism 
then in vogue. He announced a series of lectures on The- 
andrism. What happened we must relate in the words of 
Msgr. d’Herbigny who has based his narrative on the remi- 
niscences of Dr. Koni, speaking as a Member before the 
Academy of Sciences :° 

As soon as the lectures on Theandrism were announced in the University 
of St. Petersburg, the student body in every faculty was profoundly moved. 
Who was this insolent person who was daring to introduce a religious matter 
into the sanctuary of science, darkness into the abode of light? A conspiracy 
was hatched. An uproar was planned which would put an end to the course 
before the end of the first lecture. Every student was invited. The appointed 
day arrived. The three faculties of Science, Letters and Law were there 
almost toa man. The young professor of twenty-five took his place in front 
of this immense multitude. The customary hand clapping was refused him. 
He heard nothing but the buzz of their whispering. However he drew all 
eyes; and soon his face and look compelled respect. A few of the leaders 
among the “philologues” tried to start a tumult. No one followed suit. The 
whole audience was awed by this young man speaking of the Christian ideal, 
of human dignity and the Divine love for humanity. The full, deep, flexible 





3Wladimir Soloviev, p. 289. 
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voice of the professor rang out in the religious silence, rendering homage to 
Christ, hailing Christ as the sole principle potent enough to inaugurate anew 
the reign of love and genuine brotherhood, calling on that great audience to 
bow to the sweet yoke of His grace. Then of a sudden the applause broke out. 
It was unanimous. Law, Letters and Science acclaimed the man they had 
come to shame. Thereafter his lecture hall was filled. Acclamations were 


continuous. 


Theocracy and Theandrism were two words dear to 
Soloviev, and were often associated by him: theocracy, assert- 
ing the sovereign rights of God over human society, and the- 
andrism, suggesting to man the ideal of his own nature re- 
alized in the Incarnation of the Son of God, and hence an 
effective pledge of spiritual regeneration. The experience 
of the academic youth of St. Petersburg, surprising as it was, 
revealed the magic of these great words, that could enkindle 
such smouldering embers into flame. For Soloviev the words 
were not hollow sounds. They were the expression of a deep- 
ly rooted and rich religious spirit. 

The experiment so splendidly begun was not to last. His 
teaching at St. Petersburg was cut short sooner than at Mos- 
cow. He was too loyal to salutary truth, too incapable of 
expediency not to draw upon his head the rigors of the admin- 
istration, and this time without redress. 

On March | (13), 1881, Alexander II fell a victim to the 
final attempt upon his life. In an atmosphere charged with 
passions Soloviev pursued his teaching with serenity. On 
March 13 (25), only twelve days after the assassination, in the 
normal course of his lectures at the Women’s Institute of 
Higher Education, he came to his “Critique of Revolutionary 
Principles.” In the course of his considered words, uttered 
before an immense audience, he had the courage to suggest 
that while every act of violence is a wrong, yet the authority 
which suffers it may not always be without a share of blame. 
After he had branded the act as criminal, he ventured to 
suggest that it was for authority to anticipate such outbursts of 
popular passion by moralizing and Christianizing the people. 
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Such plain speaking could never be forgiven. There were 
those who were on the alert for any pretext to stifle this im- 
portunate voice. They seized their opportunity. On the day 
following this conference the professor descended from his 
chair never to mount it again. At twenty-eight the bright 
hopes of his teaching career went up in smoke. He was from 
that moment limited to the apostolate of the pen; and this 
apostolate he pursued, in spite of a rigorous censorship of his 
writings, in Russian, as also by occasional writings in Croatian 
or French. Each work that issued from his pen marked a 
further step towards that fuller Catholicism whose truth he 
had long since glimpsed as the home which must one day end 
his wandering. 

In the depth of his soul he was attached to ancient Russia; 
yet he was persuaded that what stood between Russia and 
Rome was mere misunderstanding. There was no irremedi- 
able rupture. He saw reunion along a path of spontaneous 
rapprochement which involved no essential surrender on 
either side, and he set his face against any measures that might 
imply a radical schism on the side of Russia. On the other 
hand, he understood perfectly that the Church of Christ is one, 
and that its head is Rome. In 1886, he began those negotia- 
tions with Msgr. Strossmayer, the Bishop of Bosnia and 
Sirmium, which revealed the uprightness of his soul, and 
which prepared the way for his official reception into the 
Church of Rome. As early as 1889, a work written in French 
and published in Paris proved his unreserved adherence to 
the doctrinal authority of the Roman Pontiff. By 1892, he 
had ceased to communicate in the Orthodox Church. It is 
now certain, in the light of some evidence published ten years 
after his death, that on February 18, in the church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in Moscow, he entered solemnly into com- 
munion with Rome by making profession of the Catholic 
Faith as a member of that Eastern Church which, with the 
whole Catholic world, looks to Rome as its center. 

Soloviev in becoming a Catholic, in the strictest sense of the 
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word did not diminish in devotion to his own Church. It was 
this Church that brought him comfort in his hour of death. 
He died on July 31, 1900, unexpectedly while on a journey, 
and under the roof of his friend Prince Troubetskoy at Ous- 
koie. It was a priest of the Orthodox Church who alone was 
available in this urgent need. He gave to the dying man that 
absolution which any Catholic in a like situation would have 
the right and the duty to demand. 

Soloviev was a man of radiant uprightness with every virtue 
of a Christian. He has been pictured for us dispensing with 
prodigal generosity the money which only the tireless toil of 
months had brought him :* 

He was often to be seen, short sighted as he was, and at the risk of being 
run over in the street, crossing to bring an alms to one of those beggars whom 
he seemed rather to divine than discern, and whom he would pursue till he 
could reach him a piece of silver or of gold. . . . Both at St. Petersburg and 
at Moscow this inexhaustible charity became a kind of legend. 


Anima candida, pia ac vere sancta. That is the picture of 
Soloviev painted by Msgr. Strossmayer in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 12, 1886, and addressed to Msgr. Vannutelli, then 
Apostolic Nuncio at Vienna.” 


II 


The literary remains of Wladimir Soloviev have been 
brought together through the pious efforts of his brother and 
his friends, and published in nine octavo volumes of closely 
printed Russian, in addition to three volumes of his cor- 
respondence. The twelve volumes appeared between 1901 
and 1911. 

We cannot forbear to quote the examination of conscience 
proposed in 1884 to the Orthodox Hierarchy of the Russian 
Church by the most affectionate of her sons. It takes the form 


of nine questions :* 


‘Msgr. d’Herbigny, quoting E. Tavernier, Wladimir Soloviev, p. 291. 


5Ibid., p. 298. 
®Translated from the French of Msgr. d’Herbigny, p. 196-199. 
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I. Do the Canons of the Ecumenical Councils which ordain that the Faith 
of Nicaea be preserved intact look to the sense or to the letter of the Creed 
of Nicaea-Constantinople? 

II. Does the Filiogue which was added to the original text of the Creed of 
Nicaea-Constantinople necessarily contain a heresy; and if it does which of 
the Councils has condemned this heresy? 

III. Supposing this addition which appeared in the Western Churches in 
the sixth century and which was known in the East in the middle of the 
seventh, to contain a heresy, how does it happen that the last two Ecumenical 
Councils, the sixth in 680 and the seventh in 787 failed to condemn this 
heresy and to anathematize those who accepted it, and in fact remained in 
communion with them? 

IV. If then it is not possible to affirm with certainty that this addition 
[the word Filiogue] is a heresy, why is it not optional for an Orthodox Cath- 
olic to follow in this matter the opinion of St. Maximus the Confessor who in 
a letter to the priest Marin justifies this addition and gives it an Orthodox 
sense ? 

V. Other than the Filioqgue, what are the heretical doctrines of the Roman 
Church, and in which Ecumenical Councils were they condemned ? 

VI. In the supposition that we must acknowledge the Roman Church as 
not heretical, but only as schismatical, then, since schism according to the 
exact definition of the Fathers takes place when a part of the Church (whether 
ecclesiastical or lay) disjoins itself from legitimate ecclesiastical authority in 
view of some matter of worship or discipline, the question arises: from what 
legitimate ecclesiastical authority did the Roman Church disjoin itself ? 

VII. Since the Roman Church is not guilty of heresy, and cannot be in a 
state of schism for lack of superior authority from which to be separated, must 
it not be acknowledged that this Church constitutes an integral part of the 
one Catholic Church of Christ, and that consequently the separation of the 
Churches has no genuine religious and ecclesiastical motive, but is a work of 
human and political character? 

VIII. If our separation from the Roman Church is without a basis of 
principle that can be truly admitted, should we not, all we Orthodox Chris- 
tians, pay more regard to Divine than human considerations? Ought we not 
to work efficaciously for the reestablishment of union between the Churches 
of the East and the West, and that for the common good of the whole Church? 

IX. If this reestablishment of ecclesiastical communion between the East 
and the West is for us a duty, are we permitted to delay the doing of this 
duty under the pretext of others’ sins and imperfections ? 
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III 


Our theologian was not satisfied with suggesting such ex- 
aminations of conscience. He applied himself to a greater 
and more positive task. He was still in the flower of his 
vigor (if one may so speak of a life cut off too soon ever to 
have lost its bloom) when the “Spiritual Foundations of Life” 
(the work recently translated into French by Pére Tzebri- 
cow) appeared. Still in his thirtieth year, yet matured by 
the misfortunes we have mentioned, he conceived in the 
meditations of his enforced silence, a profound message for 
his Russian readers. What are we about in this present life? 
And to reach our future destiny what means are at our dis- 
posal? 

How powerful is the movement of this thought, mounting 
inexorably like the tide, only an attentive reader of the whole 
work will appreciate. The most we can do here is to indicate 
the orientation and note the main features of this thought. 

The opening portions of the work set before us man in the 
midst of his undeniable misery, particularly of his moral 
misery, inviting him to look about him for something to over- 
come this weakness. In the “Our Father’—that healing ray 
falling from on high on wounded man—is found the unique 
expression of the ascension of man’s heart towards the essential 
Good. The glory of this essential Goodness (which man 
dares to call his Father) is perceived by him as the sole pos- 
sible end of his life. Along the road of life, where tempta- 
tions lie in wait for him, man needs a strength beyond his own, 
needs, therefore, to appeal by prayer to his Heavenly Father. 
Along with prayer man must act with loving kindness towards 
his fellow men, the children of our common Father, and offer 
a vigorous resistance to the hostile instincts of his nature :’ 
“Make prayer to God in faith, do good to men in love, and 
be thou the conqueror of thy nature in the hope of thy ap- 


Les Fondements, p. 111, 
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proaching resurrection.” It is on the note of this triple appeal 
that the first part ends. 

In the second part there are revealed to the eyes of the man 
of prayer the present perspectives of the horizons of Divine 
help. We are shown Christianity as the rays of light and life 
converging to their focus in the God incarnate, Christ; the 
Church as the clustering of supernatural energy bearing 
through sacramental grace the life of Christ to man; the State 
as the fasces of natural energy destined to be wielded in the 
hand of Christ for the good of present society, with a view 
to the Kingdom of God. On the last page we have indicated 
the practical, personal, immediate and daily end of man: 


Take no decision which is important for our personal or our social life 
without summoning before our soul the moral image of Christ, engraving it 
there with the aid of grace, and then asking ourselves: ““Would He so act? 
If I so act, will He bestow or withhold His blessing?” I propose that 
criterion as universal, as one that cannot fail us. 


Such words were not written before they had been lived by 
Wladimir Soloviev. In the present darkness that disturbs the 
immense Slav world, delivered over as it is to evil leaders, and 
a prey to godlessness, the memory of this just man shines like 
a beacon light. And many are the eyes that are turning to- 
wards it. 





St. Patrick and the Patrick 
Legend 


Il. THE PATRICK LEGEND 


JAMES F. KENNEY, PH.D. 


MONG the church-names of ancient Ireland are many 
that express simply some topographical feature of the 
locality, perhaps joined with a personal name, such as 
Ard-Machae, \ater Ard-Macha (Armagh), “Height of 
Macha”; Cliain-moccu-Néis (Clonmacnois), “Meadow of 
the race of Nos”; Glenn-da-locho (Glendaloch), “Valley of 


two lakes.” There are many others, however, which, in addi- 
tion to a topographical, personal or other ingredient, contain 
an element which indicates the character of the institution or 
even of the edifice, as Cell-dara (Kildare) , “Cell of [the] oak- 
tree’; Domnach-Sechnaill (Dunshaughlin), “Church of 
Sechnaill”; Tech-Mo-Chua (Timahoe), “House of Mo- 
Chua.” This second class may be subdivided into names 
which indicate monastic associations and names which carry 
no such connotation. 

The following are some of the non-monastic terms that 
enter into these old church-names: bais/ec, from Latin basil- 
ica; domnach, from some form of the Latin adjective domint- 
cus, which in turn is derived from Dominus, “the Lord”; 
eclas, from ecclesia; tempall, from templum. Words suggest- 
ing monastic association are cell, from cella, disert, from de- 
sertum, i.e., “hermitage”; land, or Jann, meaning “enclosure” 


1The Book of Armagh, as quoted below, has dominicus. Du Cange’s Glossarium 
gives dominicum as the European usage. 
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or “building”; mainister, from monasterium. Tech, “house,” 
when applied to a church, usually, though not always, indi- 
cated a monastic establishment. Undoubtedly hard and fast 
distinctions cannot be drawn on the basis of these names; but it 
is a safe assumption that in general the nomenclature, when 
unchanged, is an indication of the original character of the 
church. 

The word ce// is the element that most frequently enters into 
church-names. It seems to have designated primarily the cell 
of the anchorite who founded the church. The gathering of 
disciples around the holy man would turn his solitary abode 
into a monastery, and the ce//-church would become a monas- 
ticchurch. It seems probable that, following the great monas- 
tic development of the sixth and seventh centuries, ce// usually 
entered into the name of any church that formed part of the 
monastic system, even though not itself the residence of a 
community of monks or nuns. 

P. W. Joyce, in his “Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places,’” estimated that about 2,700 of those names derived 
their first syllable from ce//._ He adds that some 90 townlands 
and 50 parishes (in these cases the parish-name is often iden- 
tical with that of one of the townlands) have names involving 
tempall, and nearly 40 townlands and more than 20 parishes 
have domnach. Joyce treats of names that have survived into 
modern nomenclature; for Gaelic names of places and peoples 
found in ancient and medieval texts, both in print and in 
manuscript, a partial index is provided by the Rev. Edmund 
Hogan’s “Onomasticon Goedelicum.” Hogan indexes some 
1,590 names beginning with ce//, 200 with domnach, 106 with 
mainister (the majority of these designate houses of the con- 
tinental Religious Orders introduced in the later Middle 
Ages), 105 each with disert and tempall, 21 with eclas and 
2 with baislec. Some of these items are duplicates, some 
doubtful, a few are names of churches in foreign lands, and 





2Vol. I, pp. 314 sqq. 
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in certain cases the one entry covers several different places; 
but the numbers may be accepted as an approximate indication 
of the relative frequency of the different terms. 

Thus the place-nomenclature of Ireland is a further witness 
to the monastic character of the old Irish Church. Does it 
offer any evidence as to whether that prevailing monastic 
character dated from the first stratum of Irish churches, those 
of the fifth and perhaps fourth centuries, preceding the famous 
monastic foundations of the sixth and seventh? 


I 


In Dr. Gwynn’s edition of the Book of Armagh there is 
an index to the Patrician documents—Tirechan, Muir-chu, 
and other texts of the seventh and eighth centuries—contained 
in that ninth-century manuscript. Here cell, cella or cellola 
is found as the first element in 15 church-names, and domnach 
in 14. The Latin form basilica is used as the name of the 
place in Connacht later known as Baislec, and the Latin 
ecclesia occurs frequently in connection with topographical 
names. In the index to Whitley Stokes’s edition of the “Tri- 
partite Life” of St. Patrick, which includes that “Life” and 
other documents of later date in addition to those in the 
Book of Armagh, there are 48 church-names beginning with 
cell and 59 beginning with domnach. Eclas and tempall 
are absent; in two cases disert is the first element. In these 
Patrician documents the churches named are, almost exclu- 
sively, those that it was believed had been founded by, or 
were associated with, Patrick; we may assume at least that 
they were of considerable antiquity and, in general, were 
older than the monastic movement of the sixth century. On 
the other hand, an examination of the indices to the four 
volumes of Dr. Plummer’s “Lives of Irish Saints’* (saints 
that were for the most part involved in that movement) gives 


8Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, 2 Vols. (Oxford: 1910); Bethada ndem nErenn, 2 Vols. 
(Oxford: 1922). 
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the following results: ce// is the first element in 64 names, 
disert in 9, lann in 2, domnach in 2, tempall in 2, mainister in 1. 

Overmuch emphasis need not be placed on evidence of 
this kind, but, such as it is, it supports the conclusion that 
monasticism was a much less important element in the prim- 
itive organization of the Irish Church than it became later; 
that the majority of the primitive churches were not monastic 
in character; and that the most frequent name for these prim- 
itive, non-monastic churches was domnach, which, no doubt, 
meant “the house of the Lord.” 

It is only from the second half of the seventh and the 
eighth century that we have a sufficient number of contem- 
porary documents to afford a fairly full picture of the 
ecclesiastical organization of Ireland. Some of the salient 
features of this organization were as follows: all important 
churches were monastic churches, which had been founded, 
for the most part, by the famous Irish saints of the sixth and 
seventh centuries; these churches were grouped into 
parochiae, or, in the more usual Irish spelling, paruchiae, 
which did not form territorial units but might in each case 
be made up of churches scattered here and there throughout 
Ireland and even in what is now Scotland; each paruchia 
consisted primarily of the churches that had been founded 
by the same saint, and was known as the paruchia of that 
saint, but it included later church-establishments sent out 
from the primary foundations and also independent churches 
sometimes, it would seem, non-monastic), which either in- 
corporated themselves into, or were occupied by, the saint’s 
familia, the ecclesiastical personnel of the paruchia; admin- 
istrative power was in the hands of the abbots, and, more 
particularly, in each paruchia, in those of the abbot of its 
mother-church (normally the church where the mortal 
remains of the saintly founder had been interred, designated 
“the place of his resurrection”). At first sight this organiza- 
tion might seem not unlike that in our time of the Religious 
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Orders of the Catholic Church, but there was the great 
difference that, so far as the evidence shows, the spiritual 
care of the Irish people was generally in the charge of these 
monastic paruchiae and their churches, and not in that of 
parish priests and diocesan bishops. Bishops retained their 
sacramental functions and their preeminence in dignity, but 
not, as a rule, unless they were also abbots, the powers of 
church administration.‘ 

On a-priori grounds we should expect that St. Patrick and 
the other early missionaries to Ireland would have introduced 
the church-organization of the continent of Europe, that of 
territorial dioceses—then called parochiae—under episcopal 
administration. We have already seen that such scanty evi- 
dence as survives suggests that this is just what they did, that 
geographical dioceses were created in accord with the polit- 
ical subdivisions of the time, and that Patrick fixed his own 
episcopal see at Armagh. But in the eighth century these 
ancient territorial paruchiae have disappeared, leaving only 
a few slight traces; Armagh has become a monastic church; 
its head, the “heir” of Patrick, after holding for a time the 
joint dignities of abbot and bishop, has become simply an 
abbot;’ and a huge paruchia Patricii has developed, resem- 
bling the paruchiae of monastic founders like Colum-cille and 
Ciaran and apparently having member-churches in all parts 
of Ireland. 

It is an inference, and much more than an inference, that 
the revolution which superimposed the monastic churches and 
church-organization that has been described above on the 
ancient ecclesiastical system and then led to the atrophy of 
that older system, was produced by the extraordinary ascetic 


4Cf. Plummer, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, Vol. I, pp. cxi sqq.; Ryan, Irish Monasti- 
cism, pp. 294 sqq. (It is to be remembered that this work treats of conditions only to 
about A. D. 660, that is, to about the beginning of the era for which considerable 
contemporary sources are available.) 

5The series of abbot-bishops seems to have ended with Congus, who died in 750. 
Only occasionally thereafter is the “heir of Patrick” given the title of bishop. Cf. Ryan, 
op. cit., pp. 170 sqq. 
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and coenobitic movement that swept over Ireland in the sixth 
century, a movement in which the leaders were those saints 
whose names were preserved to renown as founders of monas- 
teries and monastic paruchiae. But what became of the 
non-monastic churches of the primitive organization? And 
how did a paruchia Patricii develop, in accord with the ideas 
of the monastic movement but at such variance with any 
system which Patrick himself might have approved? 


IT 


The latest Patrician document in the Book of Armagh is 
the so-called “Book of the Angel,”® which Dr. Gwynn con- 
sidered to be, in its present form, of the last quarter of the 
eighth century.’ As he pointed out, it falls into two parts: 
the first a narrative of a colloquy between Patrick and an 
angel; the second a series of decrees regarding the rights and 
dignity of the church of. Armagh, of its head, the “heir” of 
the saint, and of the paruchia Patricu. The two parts are 
distinct compositions, and the first was probably written as 
an introduction to the second, which may be considerably 
older; indeed, one section thereof, that relating to the overrid- 
ing juridical efficacy of the affidavit of Patrick’s “heir,” is 
already found in Tirechan in the seventh century. But the 
amalgamated document, as it now stands, gives us (put by 
prolepsis into the mouths of Patrick and his heavenly visitor) 
the full claims and point of view of Armagh at the end of 
the eighth century. 

In the first part we are told how an angel informed Patrick 
that, because of his great labor for the conversion of the 
Irish, God, seeing the straitened confines of his city of 
Armagh, with its suburbs not sufficing as a place of refuge for 
all, had appointed for it a “terminus” of very great extent, 





6Book of Armagh, fols. 20°-22'. 
TJohn Gwynn, Liber Ardmachanus, The Book of Armagh (Dublin and London: 
1913), p. Ixxvi. 
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namely, “a pinna Montis Berbicis usque ad Montem Mis, 
a Monte Miss usque ad Bri Erigi, a Bri Erigi usque ad Dorsos 
Breg,” and had given to him and to his city of Armagh all 
the peoples of the Irish as a paruchia (“in modum 
paruchiae”’). Ina reply, long and difficult of interpretation, 
Patrick declares that he will provide for the future “religious” 
of Ireland, and asserts the right of his successor to entertain- 
ment by all churches and monasteries. In the second part, 
the following article calls for attention: 

Every free church and city of episcopal rank [which] is known to have 
been founded in the whole island of the Irish, and every place anywhere 
which is called Dominicus, ought to be, according to the concession of the 
Almighty Lord to the holy doctor, and according to the word of the angel, in 
the special association of the pontiff Patrick and of the heir of his cathedral 
of Armagh, because God gave him the whole island, as we have said above. 


These passages require elucidation. It is clear that they, 
and, indeed, the whole document, display a loose amalgam 
of certain concrete facts and claims with a_hyperbolical 
assertion of supremacy over the whole ecclesiastical system 


of Ireland. 
Many, if not all, Irish churches claimed the privileges of 


the biblical cities of refuge, and in each case constituted the 
land owned by and surrounding the church into “a holy place”’ 
with the right of sanctuary, the terminus of which was 
marked off by crosses.” (The word passed into the Irish 
language, and church-lands were known as termonn-lands 


8Mons Mis is the Sliab Mis, Slemish, in mid-Antrim, which was so closely associ- 
ated with the story of Patrick’s captivity, and the Dorsi Breg are the range of hills 
now known as Slieve Breagh, running parallel to the Boyne river, north of Drogheda 
and Slane. But the other two locations are in doubt. Hogan in the Onomasticon 
suggests that Bri Erigi is in county Down, and that Pinna Montis Berbicis = Pinna 
Vervecis = Benn Muilt, today Benwilt, near Cootehill, in Cavan. But Gwynn (op. cit., 
p. cclxxxviii) takes Pinna Montis Berbicis to be Benna Bairche, now the Mourne 
Mountains in southern Down, and places Bri Erigi west of Armagh. Gwynn’s equa- 
tion of Mens Berbicis seems unsatisfactory, and I do not believe that an eighth-century 
Irish writer in describing boundaries would make the circuit left-handwise, as his 


identifications require. 
"Collectio canonum Hibernensis, Lib. XLIV: H. Wasserschleben, Die irische 


Kanonensammlung (Leipsic: 1885), pp. 174 sqq. 
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until after the English conquest.) The extravagance of the 
present document makes the terminus of Armagh extend over 
a large part of the surrounding country, apparently approxi- 
mating to the present counties of Down, southern Antrim, 
Armagh, Louth, and Monaghan. But there must have been 
some basis in fact for the selection of such a terminus, and 
the only plausible explanation that offers is that we have here 
a record of the extent of the old territorial bishopric of 
Armagh. It is noteworthy that this territory comprehends 
the ancient States of Dal-nAraide, Ulaid, Conaille, and the 
eastern part of Airgialla, all of which, we have seen reason 
on other grounds to believe, were reserved by Patrick for his 
own personal jurisdiction. 

The second extract is even more interesting. Here, too, 
we have the combination of the sweeping claim to “the whole 
island” with specific claims to certain definite churches. 
These churches in reverse order, are: (1) All churches 
bearing the title Dominicus, or, in Irish, Domnach. We 
have already seen that this appears to have been the usual 
designation of the primitive, non-monastic churches of Ire- 
land. (2) All churches of episcopal rank, that is, all the 
churches that, prior to the monastic revolution of the sixth 
century, were bishops’ sees. (3) All free churches. The 
significance of the term ecclesia libera is not quite clear. In 
the most frequent use of the expression, all Irish churches 
claimed to be “free,” that is, exempt from obligations to 
secular rulers, though in practice this claim was often abro- 
gated. But such a sense here has no special force. From the 
context it seems likely that the meaning is, “independent 
church,” and includes all churches that were not subject to 
any of the great monastic paruchiae. But even from the two 
other items we may conclude that we have here in concrete 
terms the doctrine that all the primitive churches of Ireland, 
anterior to the foundations of the monastic leagues, were, of 
right, members of the paruchia Patricit. 
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{II 


In this lies, I believe, the chief clue to the development 
of the Patrick Legend. When the extraordinary growth of 
monasticism destroyed the old basis of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and administration, the great majority of the primitive 
churches found themselves isolated and helpless.” Armagh, 
become itself a large monastery and strong in the prestige 
of its founder, flourished side-by-side with the new establish- 
ments; but, traditionally, its direct charge did not extend 
beyond the boundaries of its ancient episcopate. To meet 
the situation, the new principle of church-grouping was grad- 
ually adopted. In logical progression, and more or less in 
time-progression, we might expect to find three stages in the 
evolution of the new paruchia Patrici from the old territorial 
diocese lying around Armagh: (1) Churches which, accord- 
ing to their traditions, had been founded by Patrick or his 
disciples would unite themselves, or be induced to unite 
themselves, to the “family” of Armagh. (As the movement 
grew, careful research would be made to find evidence of the 
Patrician origin of as many churches as possible.) (2) With 
increased interest in the story of Patrick and in the growth 
of his paruchia, the theory would be developed that all 
churches dating from the beginnings of Christianity—the 


10A passage from Tirechan may here be quoted; although the meaning is in part 
obscure, it helps to illustrate this whole subject. Patrick’s movements in Connacht are 
being recounted: “Patrick came from the fountain of Ail-find [Elphin] to Dumecha 
of the Ui Ailello and founded there a church which is called Senella Cella Dumiche 
even to this day. In it he left the holy men Macet and Cetgen, and Rodanus the priest. 
There came to him on pilgrimage a blessed maiden, Mathona by name, sister of 
Benignus, Patrick’s successor. She took the veil from Patrick and Rodanus and was 
their nun. And she [or he?] went out over Sliab macc nAilello and founded a free 
church in Tamnuch; and she was honored by God and men. She herself made a 
league of friendship with the relicts of St. Rodanus, and her [read their?] successors 
used to have feasts together in turn. Now afterwards they put bishops (i.e., Cairellus) 
at the holy church in Tamnuch, whom Patrick’s bishops ordained, i.e., Bronus and 
Biethevs. They were not accustomed to seek anything from the ‘family’ of Dumicha 
except only friendship, but the ‘family’ of Cluain does so seek, for they hold by force 
many of Patrick’s places since the last mortalities” [doubtless the great epidemic of 
A. D 664].—Book of Armagh, fols. 11°-12'. 
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majority of which, probably, retained little more information 
about their origin than the names of the first priests or bishops 
—must have been founded by, or under the auspices of, the 
great apostle. (3) Finally, the claim would be advanced that 
all the peoples and all the churches of Ireland must in some 
way be under obligation to Patrick’s “heir” at Armagh, 
because they all alike owed to Patrick their conversion from 
paganism. 

The last two of these stages are exemplified by the “Book 
of the Angel”’; the first is illustrated by the work of Bishops 
Aed and Tirechan. 

So far as we know, the first step towards linking with 
Armagh any of the ancient churches outside the limits of its 
primitive diocese was taken by Bishop Aed, of the church of 
Slébte (Sletty near Carlow), which church, according to 
tradition, had been founded by Fiacc, a bishop ordained by 
Patrick. From a brief note in the “Book of Armagh,” it 
would appear that Aed visited Armagh during the rule of 
Segéne, A. D. 661-688, and made a grant of “his kin and his 
church to Patrick till Doom.” ‘Then or later, Aed retired 
from his position at Sletty and became an anchorite, doubtless 
at Armagh. He was succeeded as bishop by Conchad, who 
in turn visited Armagh during the administration of Fland 
Feblae, 688-715, by whom he was received with unusual 
honors. Conchad died, it would seem, in 692; Aed himself 
survived until 700.” 

To Bishop Aed was due not only the inauguration of the 
movement which placed Armagh at the head of a nation-wide 
paruchia of Patrician churches but also some of the earliest 
attempts at producing a literary record of the saint’s career. 
It is obvious that Patrick’s name and fame must still have 
been remembered and commonly accepted in Ireland before 


11Fo]. 187. 
12The Annals of Ulster give these two dates, but do not say that their “Conchadb 


episcopus” was of Sletty. Cerfain Patrician records znd relics henceforth preserved 
with care at Armagh were, apparently, donated to that church by Aed. 
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the pioneer hagiographers of the seventh century undertook 
to compile his acta. The whole basis of popular tradition on 
which their work depends is proof. The primacy of position 
accorded to the church of Armagh;”* the respectful, even 
though brief, allusions to Patrick in Cummian’s paschal 
epistle of 632 or 633 and Adamnan’s Life of Columba of Iona; 
the honored presence of the laudatory “Hymn of Secundinus” 
in a service-book of the non-Patrician monastery of Bangor™ 
—these are corroboratory evidence. There must have been 
earlier written records: entries in the paschal tables from 
which the annals previously quoted were derived; Patrick’s 
name in ecclesiastical calendars and in the diptychs of Armagh 
and other churches; the writings of the saint himself. It is 
clear from Tirechan and Muir-chi that some of the episodes 
they relate were derived from older compositions, in Latin 
or in Irish, in prose or in verse.” But what evidence we have 
suggests that during the two hundred years following his 
death Patrick’s figure receded into the somewhat dim back- 
ground of the long ago, that no serious attempt was made 
to collect and preserve his records, that no strong and contin- 
uous historical tradition bridged the gap of two centuries. 
He is never mentioned by Vinnian, Columbanus, Cummeanus, 
Cogitosus, the Irish Augustine, Cuimine Ailbe, and the 
various anonymous authors of hymns, penitentials and other 
religious treatises.” The Venerable Bede, writing in Eng- 
land in the next generation, makes several references to the 


13]n the letter sent in 640 by John, Pope-elect, and other officials of the Roman see in 
reply to enquiries from certain of the clergy of Ireland, of which letter the text is in 
part preserved in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, II, xix, the first position is given to 
Bishop Tomianus, undoubtedly Tommene, bishop and abbot of Armagh. We may 
assume that the Roman ecclesiastics followed the order of the signatures to the 
document they received. 

14Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, p. 324, nos. 57, 214, 87, 568. See 
Part I of this paper in THOUGHT, June, 1933, pp. 5-34. 

15Gwynn in the introduction to his edition of the Book of Armagh and Bury in the 
appendices to his Life of St. Patrick are at pains to point out the traces of such older 
compositions. 

16Sources, nos. 72, 42-47, 73, 147, 104, 213; pp. 250 sqq. 
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Western isle and twice records the mission of Palladius,” but 
appears to know nothing of Patrick. The absence of histor- 
ical tradition is illustrated by the failure of the hagiographers 
to recognize the identity of the Irish name Cothraige with the 
Patricius of the Latin documents,” their ignorance of the true 
character of the nicknames Succetus and Magonus,” and their 
acceptance of the (doubtless interested, but, with the accred- 
ited tradition, irreconcilable) identification of the silua uoluti 
of the manuscripts with the Wood of Foclut in northern 
Connacht. When, therefore, Bishop Aed’s enthusiasm for 
the Patrician cause led him to turn to literary activities the 
result was as much the promotion of a legend as the compil- 
ation of a history. 

The hymn Génair Patraicc,” Irish metrical account of the 
saint’s career, was, there are good grounds for believing, writ- 
ten at Sletty under Aed’s inspiration” The first formal Latin 
biography, that by Muir-cha moccu Machthéni,” was also 
prepared at Aed’s direction. Muir-chu was the son, or more 
probably the disciple, of Cogitosus, author of an early “Life” 
of St. Brigit, and may have had personal associations with 
Armagh, Ulidia and Wicklow.” The substance of both the 
hymn and the “Life” is derived chiefly from the saint’s own 
writings, the “Hymn of Secundinus,”’ a few other written 


17Ecclesiastical History, I, xiii; V, xxiv. 

18Cothraige simply represents the way Irish speakers, who used Q (later becoming 
C) where Britons used P, adapted to their own tongue the word Patricius as heard on 
the tongues of Britons. But Tirechan and his successors, having no memory of this 
original identity, embellished the Patrick Legend in the attempt to provide an expla- 
nation of Cothraige. 

19On the assumption that Dr. MacNeill’s theory is correct. Cf. THouGHT, June, 
1933, p. 28. 

20Sources, no. 132. 

21E6in MacNeill, “The Earliest Lives of St. Patrick,” Jour. Roy. Soc. Antig. Ire., 
Vol. LVIII (1928), pp. 1 sqq. MacNeill supposes that Aed himself may have been the 
author. 

22Sources, no. 128. 

23This is on the supposition that he was a member of the Tuath Mochtaine, near 
Armagh; that his church, Cell-Murchon, was in Wicklow; and that he was the father 
of Colman mac Mur-chon, abbot of Moville in Down. 
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sources, and legendary matter drawn, through oral or written 
media, from Ulidia, Meath, Armagh, and some unnamed 
localities. The bulk of it consists essentially of pieces of folk- 
lore embodying historical traditions, and must be treated as 
such. The object served is the establishment of the preemi- 
nence of Patrick, the victor over Irish paganism, and, conse- 
quently, of the preeminence of his paruchia in the ecclesiast- 
ical polity of Ireland. In both documents care is taken to 
assert the primacy of Armagh, even though it lacked the 
usually essential qualification, that of being “the place of the 
saint’s resurrection.” 


[V 


Contemporary with Aed of Sletty was Tirechan,” a native 
of northern Connacht but a disciple of Bishop Ultan of 
Ardbraccan (Ard-mBrecain) a church situated in Meath, 
about eight miles northwest of Tara. Ultan was a man of 
considerable fame in seventh-century Ireland: to him were 
attributed both a “Life” of St. Brigit and a hymn in her 
honor,” and we know that he had a book containing memo- 
randa on St. Patrick. Tirechan tells us that he obtained 
information both from that book and from Ultan himself by 
word of mouth. Ultan died, according to the annals, in 657 
or 663: he was, so far as evidence worthy of consideration 
indicates, the first student of the history of Patrick. 

Ultan’s interest in Ireland’s apostle may have been purely 
historical and devotional, but not so his pupil’s. Tirechan was, 
it would seem, of Dal Cuinn, descended from Conall, son of 
Enda, son of Amolngid, son of Fiachra, who was the brother 
of Niall “of nine hostages.” He records the tradition that 
this Conall, with a part of the family heritage, was dedicated 
by his father Enda “to Patrick’s God and to Patrick,” and 


%Sources, no. 127. 
“S[Ibid., nos. 151 (iii), 95. 
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adds the observation, to which he evidently subscribes: 
“(Hence some say that we are the servants of Patrick to the 
present day.”” He gives free expression to his loyalty: 

My heart is troubled within me through love of Patrick, for I see with 
what hatred the renegades and defamers and soldiers of Ireland regard 
Patrick’s paruchia, in that they have taken away from him what was his and 
they are in fear, since, if the heir of Patrick were to demand his paruchia, 
he could recover as such almost the whole island. 


Although Tirechan had visited Armagh there is no explicit 
evidence that he worked either at the suggestion of or in 
cooperation with that church. In fact, if we were to press 
the interpretation of the passage just quoted we might suspect 
that he considered Patrick’s “heirs” as remiss in their duty. 
His work is addressed to certain residents, doubtless clerics, 
of Meath. It would seem that about 670-680,” that is, about 
the same time when Bishop Aed was taking the first steps 
to unite the church of Sletty with Armagh, some of the clergy 
of (we may assume, churches of Patrician tradition in) 
Meath, with Tirechan as the most active spirit, undertook 
an investigation to determine what churches had been founded 
by Patrick and, consequently, were, of right, members of his 
paruchia. ‘Tirechan himself had reached the stage of convic- 
tion that all the primitive churches, and, indeed, the whole 
island, belonged to Patrick. 

Tirechan’s work was thus complementary to that of Muir- 
chu. He collected, and perhaps improved, the traditions and 
records of the local churches as to their Patrician origin. He 
certainly made personal visits to some, and probably to a large 
proportion, of the localities of which he speaks. As might 


26Tirechan tells us that a certain Bishop Cethiach, a disciple of Patrick, gave his 
monastery (insolam = insulam) to Conall, and that it belonged to Conall’s descendants 
in his time (Book of Armagh, fol. 10"). Cethiach’s monastery was Cell-Garad, called 
by Tirechan Brer-Garad (ibid. fol. 12"), a place not certainly identified but situated 
in Roscommon, and perhaps at Oran, near Tulsk. Tirechan may have resided here, 
for MacNeill has shown that the greater part of his second book was written from 
about the geographical standpoint of Selca, a place also not identified but clearly in 
the neighborhood of Cell-Garad (Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ire., Vol. LVIII, p. 97). 

27Dr. MacNeill holds the opinion that Tirechan wrote about A. D. 700: “Dates of 
texts in the Book of Armagh relating to Saint Patrick,” Jour. Roy. Soc. Antig. Ire., 
Vol. LVIII (1928), pp. 85 sqq. The present argument would not be seriously affected 


by this difference of date. 
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be expected, he had much fuller details for Meath and Con- 
nacht than for other parts of the country. To provide a 
thread of narrative on which this mass of local notes might 
be strung he adopts the device, well-known to medieval Ire- 
land in both fact and fiction, of a circuit of the island: Pat- 
rick is made to arrive on the coast of Meath, to proceed inland 
to Tara, thence westward to Croagh Patrick, northward to 
the Wood of Foclut on Killala bay, eastward into Sligo, and 
around the northern part of Ulster into Antrim and north- 
eastern Tyrone, whence a jump is made to Meath and the 
route continues into Leinster and Munster. At Cashel, resi- 
dence of the kings of Munster, the narrative abruptly ends: 
perhaps data was not available for the southwest, or perhaps 
some codex from which the text in the Book of Armagh was 
mediately or immediately derived had lost its last folios. 
Deserving of remark is the omission from Patrick’s itinerary 
of the whole region around Armagh; indeed, it is doubtful 
whether, in this connection, that primatial city itself is men- 
tioned.” All the other evidence suggests, as has been seen, 
that Saul in Down and Armagh were the very centers of the 
apostle’s activities. Yet no reference is here made to the 
founding of churches or other missionary activities in southern 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, Louth, or, with one possible excep- 
tion, Monaghan. Why? The obvious answer will be found 
in the fact that this territory corresponds almost exactly with 
that which the “Book of the Angel” assigns as a terminus to 
Armagh, and which, we have seen reason to believe, consti- 
tuted its ancient territorial paruchia, or diocese. If Tirechan 
was performing the practical task of obtaining evidence for 
the affiliation to Patrick’s “family” of churches outside this, 
the original territorial paruchia, such work was not required 
within its bounds, where, we may believe, all the older, non- 





28The text reads: “Relicta Machia uenit in Maugdornu et ordinauit Uictoricum 
Machinensem episcopum et aeclessiam ibi magnam fundauit” (Book of Armagh, fol. 
15"). The form Machia does not elsewhere occur as an equivalent of Ard-Machae, 
and Gwynn argues that both Machia and the adjective Machinensem contain the 
same element as the church-name Domnach-Maigen, today Donaghmoyne in Mona- 


ghan. Gwynn, op. cit., pp. liv, cclxxxvii. 
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monastic churches still recognized their diocesan relationship 
to the see of Armagh. 
While Tirechan, too, made use of folk-legends, his chief 
sources must have been the records and traditions of the indi- 
vidual churches. Some of them, doubtless, were documentary. 
The name of the founder would be preserved in the diptychs 
or elsewhere, and there might be memoranda of grants and 
privileges accorded the foundation. Even though the major- 
ity of these churches were not, or had not been in their begin- 
nings, occupied by monastic communities, an institution held 
by an unbroken succession of clerics might be expected to 
retain traditions of more than average historical value. But 
Tirechan’s concrete object of establishing the title of the 
familia Patrict: to these individual churches was more dan- 
gerously tendentious than the more general objective of 
Muir-chu, and we have seen that Tirechan did not balk at 
straining his texts to suit his purposes. Moreover, apart from 
Tirechan’s conviction that all the primitive churches of Ire- 
land were of Patrick, apart from any propaganda on behalf of 
the paruchia Patricit, the assignment of a Patrician foundation 
to many of these churches, or the supposition that their found- 
ers were disciples of Patrick, was a natural development once 
people became curious as to the origins of Irish Christianity. 
In the midlands, the north and the west—in contrast to the 
south and southeast—the only man known to memory as the 
leader of a Christian mission to the pagan peoples was Pat- 
rick. If the local records and traditions of a church believed 
to date from the beginnings of Christianity had nothing to 
say of larger association, it would not be abnormal for the 
historical enquirer in an uncritical age to assume that there 
must be a link with the land’s apostle and first bishop. 


V 


By the work of Tirechan, Aed and Muir-chu the founda- 
tions of the Patrick Legend were well laid. As has been 
indicated, there is no certain evidence that either the hagio- 
graphical movement which produced the early documents of 
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the Legend or the movement of ecclesiastical politics which 
incorporated into the paruchia Patricii churches and peoples 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, had their 
beginning in an impulse from the apostle’s successors at 
Armagh. The impression is rather that the first stimulus 
came from outside, from the ancient and, in the seventh cen- 
tury, relatively less important churches of Leinster, Meath 
and Connacht. But Armagh and the “heirs,” comarbai, of 
the saint soon realized the value of the movement. In 734,” 
we hear for the first time of the operation of the “law” of 
Patrick, a chief feature of which was the payment of dues to 
the saint’s representative. During the next two centuries the 
collection of Patrick tribute was developed and organized, 
and towards the end of the tenth century a remarkable accre- 
tion to the Legend told how the saint had converted the Scan- 
dinavian city of Dublin—not founded till four centuries after 
his time—and was in consequence entitled to a tribute there- 
from in gold.” 

The first part of the codex now known as the Book of 
Armagh” was written in that church by a scribe named Fer- 
domnach soon after the year 800. It was, apparently, 
designed to include in a single collection the important docu- 
ments regarding Patrick then known. It contains, besides 
an imperfect copy of the “Confession,” the works of Muir-chu 
and Tirechan and the “Book of the Angel,” a document which 
must have had its origins at Armagh and in close relationship 
with the beginning of the Patrick tribute. To the memoir 
of Tirechan, and some immediate additamenta thereto, the 
scribe adds “a few other records, discovered in later times,” 
memoranda similar to those incorporated by Tirechan into his 
narrative and including, it seems probable, some which were 
contributed by Bishop Aed.” “Through the care of his 





2Annals of Ulster. 
30John O’Donovan (ed.), Leabhar na g-Ceart, or the Book of Rights (Dublin: 1847), 


pp. 224 sqq. 
81Sources, no. 131. 
S3[bid., no. 129. 
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heirs,” says the scribe, “and their diligent regard for his sanc- 
tity, these are being collected even to the present day for the 
honor and praise of the Lord and to preserve the kindly 
memory of Patrick.” Following these comes a long series 
of notulae, or catchwords and abbreviations, apparently a 
kind of inventory of a further collection of similar documents. 

The later “Lives” of St. Patrick, both in Latin and in 
Irish, depend in the main on these documents in the “Book 
of Armagh,” though often they have independent accretions. 
As in the case of other saints, the Latin “Lives” came in time 
to serve particularly for reading in the monasteries, the Irish 
as the material for popular sermons. It would appear that 
early in the eighth century there was already a formal “Life” 
in Irish from which all the later biographies in that language 
are descended. The most elaborate of these is the “Tripar- 
tite,” dating, in the form in which we have it, from the end 
of the ninth century. Each of its three sections constitutes 
asermon: they were preached, we may assume, on the three 
days during which, according to the “Book of Armagh,” 
the saint’s festival was celebrated. The “Tripartite Life” is 
inspired by much the same design of assisting and defending 
the rights of the paruchia Patrici as was the work of Tire- 
chan. It embodies, with later elaborations, the material 
found in Tirechan and in the Armagh additions to Tirechan, 
including the greater part of that of which only an inventory 
was given in the notulae. 

In the “Tripartite Life” the enumeration of Patrick’s 
churches and of his local rights and dues is still a dominating 
feature; in later literature this fades into a design of bringing 
the great apostle into association with all the districts and all 
the peoples of the island. 


33It is possible, of course, that these are the words of an earlier scribe, copied by 
Fer-domnach. 

34Sources, no. 135. 

35Fol. 16*. 
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LEO A. CORMICAN, O.M.I., Ph.L., 8.T.L. 


66 HE significant critic for to-day,” says Mr. Geoffrey 
West’ “is the philosophical critic. ... The immediate 
problem is to achieve a synthesis which without 

invoking faith can satisfy both aspects (the intellectual and 

emotional aspects) of the individual at once.” Mr. West here 
fixes attention on one important phase of recent literary study. 

There has been a growing tendency to consider literary criti- 

cism as a part of the criticism of life, not in the high and dry 

manner of the Kantian Aesthetik, nor in the Jonsonian ap- 
proximation of the good poet to the good man, but in the 
effort to make really literary judgments in the light of a really 
philosophical scheme. And it has been felt that it is from the 

study of the past that we best achieve (achieve, not borrow) a 

philosophy to guide us in our judgments of life and a system 

of values and standards to guide us in our judgments of liter- 
ature. Mr. Babbitt is rather appalled by the romantic pro- 
cess of burning one’s fingers in discovering the nature of fire:’ 

“One need not be a Jansenist . . . to see certain merits in the 

older plan of working out one’s salvation in fear and trembling 

as compared with our modern plan of ‘living dangerously,’ of 
turning away from awe and humility in favor of an endless 
reaching out of wonder and curiosity.” Each writer has, of 
course, his own idea of what past we are to go to, and how 
much we may learn from it, but there is a common’ acceptance 


1Geoffrey West, Deucalion, or, The Future of Criticism, p. 1. 

2Irving Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership, p. 180. 

3Common, i.e. to a certain group. There are of course critics of the first im- 
portance, including Mr. Richards, outside this group. I am thinking of the English 
writers who sympathize with the position which Hulme had just time to outline, 
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of the principle of tradition—that steadiness and surety of 
thought depend on some acceptance of the wisdom of the past. 


I 


I will not attempt any final judgment on these recent critics, 
but I wish to suggest that their work is interesting for one spe- 
cial reason, a reason that may be called the continuity of Euro- 
pean literary tradition. The neo-classicists of our Augustan 
age were rather too conservative and conventional and the 
romantics were consequently rather too liberal, and uncon- 
ventional; we are thereby led to think of the breaks rather 
than of the links in our literary history. And the new classi- 
cism is a new harking back to what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
calls “our native, yes native Mediterranean springs.” As the 
romantic breakaway tended to be more violent, the new effort 
at a re-joining tends to be more fundamental, to find the roots 
of modern literature even in medieval literature and medieval 
thought. It is natural that an age which was so sure of itself, 
so confident in its own thought and outlook on life should be 
attractive to an age which is wearily conscious that it lacks 
values and standards. But a turning to the Middle Ages for 
inspiration is something more than a weary gesture of self- 
distrust: it is a sign of fresh intellectual vitality. Arnold is 
catching a glimpse of Dante’s vision of universal empire when 
he longs for a “criticism which regards Europe as being for 
intellectual and spiritual purposes one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working to a common result.’ 

In the first place, Renaissance poetry owed a large debt to 
Petrarch; but Petrarch owed a large debt to the Provencal 


poets. 
Si come eterna vita é veder Dio, 
Ne pit si brama ne bramar pit lice, 
Cosi me, donna, il voi veder felice 
Fa in questo breve e fraile viver mio. 


especially Mr. Eliot and Mr. Read, and of the Americans, Mr. Santayana and Mr. 


Babbitt. 
‘Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 1st Series (Macmillan, 1921), p. 39. 
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Petrarch’s hyperbole is as characteristic of the Provengaux as 
of himself. “Petrarch’s ‘Rime,’” says Mr. Renwick in his 
“Spenser,” “leads back to the 12th century as well as forward 
to the 16th.” That is important, because the Renaissance 
longing for the full enjoyment of life, about which we have 
heard so much, is then derived from the heart of the Middle 
Ages. The civilization and love poetry of the Provengaux 
were intensely human and from them came the flowering of 
poetry in Northern France and Tuscany. The truth simply 
is that the Middle Ages, like every other age, had a theory 
and a practice that did not completely square. In theory, they 
were partly’ ascetic: in practice, they were human beings; 
they expressed their ideal and the real in their poetry. I 
think this may be made clearer by adding the comment of Mr. 
Santayana on the Paolo and Francesca episode:° 


Dante could feel the fresh promptings of life as keenly as any youngster 
or any romanticist. But he had lived these things through, he knew the 
possible and the impossible issue of them; he saw their relation to the rest of 
human nature and to the ideal of an ultimate happiness. He had discovered 
the necessity of saying continually to oneself: Thou shalt renounce. And for 
this reason he needed no other furniture for Hell than the literal ideals and 
fulfilment of our own absolute little passions. 


A whole volume is, indeed, waiting to be written on 
Dante as the bridge between the medieval and the modern 
world; I can only hint at some lines of thought. He surpassed 
Langland, he even surpassed Luther in the vigor with which 
he attacked the Church, while he retained a resignation that 
was foreign to Langland, and preference of reform to revolu- 
tion that was foreign to Luther. He anticipated the mal du 
stecle by four centuries without making it a fashion or an 
advertisement. He saw beyond the glories and triumphs of 


5Only partly. Much confusion has been caused by the over-emphasis of this phase. 
Aquinas, the great theorist of the Middle Ages, has plenty to say on other topics. It 
was the fashion to supplement the text Sint lumbi vestri praecincti with et lucernae 
ardentes in manibus vestris. 

®Three Philosophical Poets, p. 118. 
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Tamburlaine to the “illness about the heart” of Hamlet. And 
if he had his own disdainful way of ordering Francesca “to a 
nunnery,” to the enclosure, as Mr. Santayana suggests, of her 
own passions, he saw the whole world as a Divine comedy, as 
something which ends happily by the intervention of God. 
Here he seems to have had a firm grasp on what Spenser was 
groping for. Spenser’s music is full-toned and firm, but his 
prayer is an “Abba, Father” rather than a Credo:' 


Then gin I think on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more change shall be, 

But stedfast rest of all things firmly stayd 

Upon the pillours of Eternitie 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie. 

For all that moveth doth in Change delight. 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight. 

O that great Sabaoths God, grant me that Sabaoths sight. 


Dante speaks with an almost matter of fact assurance :* 


Anzi é formale ad esto beato “esse” 
Tenersi dentro alla divina voglia 

Perch’ una fansi nostre voglie stesse ... 
E la sua voluntade é nostra pace, 

Ella é quel mare al qual tutto si move, 
Cio ch’ ella crea e che natura face. 


At any rate the two thoughts are strikingly parallel. Spenser 
confessed his dissatisfaction with the actual world of men in 
an elaborate allegory, Dante in a lucid sestet:* 


Col viso ritornai per tutte e quante 

Le sette spere e vidi questo globo 

Tal ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante; 
E quel consiglio per migliore approbo 
Che l’ ha per meno; e chi ad altro pensa 
Chiamar si puote veramente probo. 


TCantos of Mutabilitie, Canto VIII, stanza ii. 
8Paradiso, III, 79-81, 85-87. 
%Ibid., XXII, 133-138. 
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“Heavenly love and Earthly are not [in Spenser] eternal 
antagonists, one of the other; and so the story of Chastity is a 
love story.””® But surely that is also a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of Dante’s allegory of being led by Beatrice to the throne 
of God. Besides, the correlation of the six virtues in Spenser 
—Holiness, Temperance and Chastity, Justice, Friendship 
and Courtesy—was a stock medieval idea. We can, I think, 
agree with Courthope:” “All that is learned and much that is 
beautiful in the Faerie Queen is drawn from the rich treasure 
house of Scholastic theology.” 

Since Wyatt and Spenser learnt so much from Chaucer, he 
is to be regarded as belonging to the first and they to the second 
English generation of Renaissance poets; but he belongs also 
in no ambiguous way to the Middle Ages. Chaucer is no 
more astonished that people go on pilgrimages,” 


The holy blisful martir for to seke 
That them hath holpen when that they were seke, 


than that they go on horseback. “The spirit and doctrine of 
his poetry though still intelligible and admirable were unmis- 
takably those of a different political, social and cultural 
epoch” from Elizabethan England.” Yet compared with the 
ascetical poets, as Arnold said,“ “Chaucer has gained the 
power to survey the world from a central, a truly human point 
of view.” The English Petrarchists went for help to this 
poet who was in the Middle Ages and of the Middle Ages; 
they also went, as Mr. Tillyard has said about Wyatt, to the 
anonymous courtly lyrics. Much of the spirit and technique 
of Renaissance poetry was acquired by sympathy with the 
earlier writers. 

Lastly, when the fashion of despising medieval philosophy 
has passed away, as the fashion of despising Gothic architec- 


10Renwick, Spenser, p. 167. 

UEnglish Poetry, Vol. III, p. 137. 

12Canterbury Tales, Prologue, line 17. 

18Renwick, Spenser, p. 26. 

MEssays in Criticism, 2nd Series (Macmillan, 1927), p. 26. 
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ture passed away, it may be hoped that Aquinas will be seen to 
have contributed something valuable to Renaissance thought. 
St. Thomas, says Rémy de Gourmont,” est toujours d’un égal 
génte, et son géntie est fait surtout de force, de certitude et de 
précision. Tout ce qu'il veut dire, il l’affirme et avec une 
telle sonorité verbale que le doute apeuré fuit. His chapters 
on the Trinity at the end of the “Contra Gentiles” are the true 
prose analogue to the “Divina Commedia”; his analysis of 
the notion of law Hooker utilized with little modification in 
the “Polity”; and his elaboration of the concept of magna- 
nimity as a virtus generalis expanding and glorifying all the 
rest is the seed of the Renaissance ideal of the perfect man. It 
is easy, moreover, to miss the Platonic side of Aquinas—the 
bent for calm contemplation of a super-sensuous order of Good 
and Beauty. It seems likely that the love of Plato which was 
one of the Renaissance enthusiasms owed something to the 
prestige St. Thomas had already given to his system. 


II 


It is, I think, necessary to remember this connection of the 
Middle Ages with the Renaissance in order to understand 
fully a simple fact of English criticism. If the Renaissance 
was, as we are so often told, a time when people were awaken- 
ing to the forgotten beauty of physical form, to the forgotten 
delights of the senses, we should expect something like a theory 
of Art for Art’s sake. But Harvey, Spenser, Sidney, Jonson, 
are all occupied with the idea of the poet as a scholar and 
philosopher. “It is not sufficient’ said Harvey,” “for poets 
to be superficial humanists, but they must be exquisite artists 
and universal schollers.” Sidney seriously defended poetry” 
on the ground that the poet, “the monarch of all science,” 


15Cited in Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 217. 

16Letter to Spenser in the Globe “Spenser” (1893), p. 710. 

1TApology for Poetry, p. 26. (English Critical Essays, in World’s Classics Lines.) 
The fact that it needed a defense shows how foreign to the age the notion of poetry 


for poetry’s sake would have been. 
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“pretending no more than telling a tale which holdeth chil- 
dren from play and old men from the chimney corner doth 
intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to virtue.” 
Spenser, probably echoing a note in Caxton’s preface to the 
Morte d’Arthur™ boldly starts the tradition that was to be 
continued by Addison—that Homer’s Ulysses and Agamem- 
non are models of virtue. And Jonson in the Dedication of 
“Volpone,” after laying down that no man can be a good poet 
without first being a good man, says “tis the office of the comic 
poet to imitate justice and instruct to purity of life as well as 
purity of language, or to stir up gentle affections.” These 
quotations are scrappy but they reflect distinctly enough the 
Renaissance feeling that poetry has a high and serious voca- 
tion. Such a view of poetry and life was natural in men who 
consciously or unconsciously inherited from the Middle Ages 
a “steady view of the whole of life” and who, as I shall sug- 
gest further on, had to fight against no degradation of poetry 
in favor of the mechanical arts. 

If we put those words beside Mr. Eliot’s remarks on 
Machiavelli, we can see how earnestly critics today are crying 
antiquam exquirite matrem:” 

Machiavelli merely told the truth about humanity. The world he depicts 
is the world without the addition of superhuman grace. It is therefore 
tolerable only to those who have also a definite religious belief; to the effort 
of the last three centuries, to supply religious belief by belief in Humanity, 
the creed of Machiavelli is unsupportable. 


And Mr. Babbitt adds :” 


It can be shown that the doctrine of grace was the keystone of the whole 
edifice of European society in its medieval form. It is not as clear as one 
might wish that European civilisation can survive the collapse of that doc- 
trine. In any case, the problem for the individualist is to discover an equiva- 


lent for grace. 


18“Humbly beseeching all noble lords and ladies . . . that they take the good and 
honest acts [of this book] in their remembrance, and to follow the same.” Spenser, 
Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, Globe “Spenser” p. 3. 

19T, S. Eliot, Machiavelli, p. 7. 

2°Democracy and Leadership, p. 183. 
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We are all looking for something that will “win the mind from 
wickedness to virtue.” It is easy enough to quarrel with a 
mere romantic rushing to nature for comfort; no one could 
cry more poignantly than Shelley: 

Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 

No more, oh! never more. 
The difficulty is to find an “equivalent for grace” ; the romantic 
equivalent has certainly failed. Criticism, with its new note 
of seriousness, is continuing the search. We shall come to 
realize more and more what Mr. Richards means :* “Matthew 
Arnold when he said that poetry is a criticism of life was say- 
ing something so obvious that it is constantly overlooked.” 
The attempt is being made to relate the seriousness of poetry 
to the wider seriousness of a philosophy of life; not to demand 
that poetry should state a philosophical doctrine, much less 
that it should be judged according to the truth of its philo- 
sophical assumptions, but that the poet must “see life steadily 
and see it whole,” that the critic must have what Mr. Read”® 
calls “a view, not only of literature but of life, not merely of 
the science of writing but also of the philosophy of being.” 
There is a common feeling that clarity and force in criticism, 
high seriousness in poetry, and a wise grasp on the facts of 
life are all intimately connected. Mr. West, dismissing Mr. 
Chesterton’s philosophy as adapted exclusively to the Middle 
Ages,” wishes for a “criticism which is based upon and true 
to not only human ideas but human nature, and so stands fast 
amid the flux of ideas and retains its solidity even when a new 
stage of development is entered upon.” And Mr. Dobrée 
complains” that 


there is in our day no order, no hierarchy in the intellectual or moral world... 
[and he adds] like many, Mr. Eliot looks back to St. Thomas not to share 





21Stanzas, Oxford Ed., p. 513. 

22]. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 61. 
23Herbert Read, Reason and Romanticism, p. 2. 

24Op. cit., p. 35. 

25The Lamp and the Lute, p. 119. 
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his belief, but to seek help from his approach, his psychological method, his 
theory of cognition. He believes [thus considerably sharing the belief of St. 
Thomas] that there is a changeless truth, the search for which is the main 
object of man’s will and without which man’s will would be meaningless. 
And we may conclude with Mr. West” that “the final neces- 
sity is the establishment of a new tradition of values proper to 
post-Renaissance Man.” Says Mr. Read :” 

For we have destroyed our religion and left the emotions without a con- 
trol. If we were requested to point to a philosophy worked out in terms of 
Western reality and consonant with our deepest instincts we should turn to 
medieval philosophy and particularly to the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
That is not to say that we shall find in St. Thomas a Western philosophy for 
all time but we shall find there an attitude and a method more fruitful for 
our purposes than those of Buddha or Confucius. 


III 


It is, I think, worth while, in the light of these enthusiastic 
declarations, to discover and destroy some “vulgar errors” 
about the Middle Ages. “Dante,” says Mr. Renwick,” 
“represents only the academic side of the Middle Ages, their 
philosophy and theology.” He will, I think, have some diffi- 
culty in discovering in any medieval work of philosophy or 
theology, Dante’s peculiar attitude towards the classics, his 
fierce condemnation of churchmen like Boniface and of 
temporal rulers like Ugolino. One could hardly desire any- 
thing more human, I might almost say, more modern, than the 
close of the Ugolino canto. ‘It anticipates the sullen strength 
of Barabbas and Volpone, and suggests the “wild cat spring” 
of the White Devil :” 

Ahi Genovesi, uomini diversi 
D’ogni costume, e pien d’ogni magagna, 
Perché non siete voi del mondo spersi? 


Che col peggiore spirto de Romagna 
Trovai di voi un tal, che per sua opra 


26Op. cit., p. 91. 
27Op cit., p. 13. 
*8QOp. cit., p. 20. 
2°Inferno, XXXIII, 151-157, 
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In anima in Cocito gia si bagna 
Ed in corpo par vivo ancor di sopra. 

If that was merely the academic side, no wonder our literary 
Pre-Raphaelites thought the Middle Ages an interesting 
epoch. And no one who has looked into the articles of the 
“Summa” which treat of marriage as the symbol of the union 
between Christ and the Church could say, as does Mr. 
Renwick:” “Love between man and woman could not be 
discussed by scholastic philosophers with any profit to lovers. 
[ Well, I suppose ideas differ on profit.] The Church re- 
garded sex as an evil.” Later on he tells us:® 

The new poets led by the Humanists and proposing to themselves the cre- 
ation of a philosophic poetry, a poetry which should treat of human life in all 


its aspects and under all the categories of judgment, sought wisdom from the 
philosophers just as they sought guidance in their art from the critics. 


It is not clear who these “new poets” were, but what Mr. Ren- 
wick meant to be a statement about the Renaissance is very 
nearly a true statement about Dante. 

The phrases quoted above from Renaissance criticism can- 
not, I think, be squared with Mr. Murry’s statement” that 
“the essential fact in the Renaissance was the rejection of an 
external spiritual authority.” They betray rather a new ap- 
proach to such an authority, taking for granted that most men 
find their spiritual help outside themselves. Mr. Murry may 
be thinking exclusively of religion in England. The Hugue- 
nots were, after all, only an incident in the national life of 
France; the success of Loyola and Pius V in Italy, of Francis 
Borgia and Peter of Alcantara in Spain, show how slight was 
the shock of the Reformation in those countries. The real 
shock had come a half century earlier in the Western Schism. 
In that dispute every one took for granted that there must be 
an external spiritual authority; and, while they fought in 
defense of it, the Italian Renaissance was nearing its greatest 





39Op. cit., p. 152. 
5310p. cit., p. 153. 
82Unknown God, p. 171, 
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achievements. And if the Renaissance implied anything in 
religion to England, it implied, as More discovered, the recog- 
nition of the King as head of the Church. But it was only in 
Germany and Switzerland, which were then almost untouched 
by the Renaissance, that the new movement in culture was at 
all identified with a change of religious outlook. I do not think 
there is anything very surprising in this. The literary side of 
the Renaissance with its worship of Aristotle and its endless 
discussion of the ancients as models, shows how far removed 
its temper was from any mere rejection of external authority. 

It is important to realize that these are errors: it is impor- 
tant to remember that the Provengaux loved and celebrated 
human beauty three centuries before the Petrarchists; it is 
important to know that Dante was an individualist two cen- 
turies before Luther; because then we shall understand that 
the medieval synthesis was a real achievement and not a rigid 
system forced on people by a mere external authority; the 
Church was really able to propose the “inner check” which is 
the last control in human conduct. We shall understand that 
a return to the Middle Ages holds a promise of help. 


IV 


For it is just the things lacking in modern life that the Mid- 
dle Ages can supply. Medieval society was indeed composed 
of human beings, beings who were often lecherous, ambitious, 
murderous, like the human beings of any other age. But they 
had the sense of an ultimate scheme of values, intellectual and 
moral; they not only experienced life, they understood life by 
reference to a greater whole which threw their experience 
into a steady perspective and gave it enduring value. Their 
asceticism was no code of puritanical restraint; it was part of 
a doctrine which, taken in its entirety, revealed the true “ful- 
ness of life”; their faith was no mere surrender of their reason 
but the secure enjoyment by the reason of the noblest objects 
the intellect can attain. It is in this love of the fulness of life 
joined to a sense of proportion and an unshakable scheme 
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of values that we can learn so much from the Middle Ages. 

Inevitably, such a state of society decayed but slowly, and 
I wish to emphasize the fact that what was best in the Renais- 
sance was no cause of the decay that actually did set in. The 
way was prepared for a break with the past by certain faulty 
and extraneous elements in the Renaissance (some of which 
Mr. Murry would identify with the Renaissance) and it be- 
gan in the naturalism and sensationism of the end of the 
eighteenth century. Even before the industrial revolution, 
Shelley felt that a disastrous effort had been made to fix human 
interest on the wrong things:* “From what but a ‘dispro- 
portioned cultivation of the mechanical arts’ has it arisen that 
the discoveries which should have lightened have added a 
weight to the curse imposed on Adam.” I have no desire to 
expand this, as Mr. Babbit and Mr. Belloc have done, into an 
elaborate indictment of Baconian science, but it is worth while 
to insist that, if today we find it necessary to demand that 
poetry should be spoudazos, it is because the excellence in the 
mechanical arts has degraded poetry to a pastime and an orna- 
ment. “The creative power of poetry,” said Arnold in speak- 
ing of the Romantics,” “wanted for success in the highest 
sense, materials and a basis; a thorough interpretation of the 
world was necessarily denied to it.”” This lack of knowledge 
implied, and implies, a narrowness of outlook, a narrowness 
that is rather a kind of laziness. Our interest in immediate 
problems of living excludes interest in the more fundamental 
problems of life. Our poetry has come to reflect this preoccu- 
pation with smaller things, this lack of high seriousness. 
Security in interpreting human life as a whole gradually dis- 
appeared with the result that by the middle of the nineteenth 
century Arnold found it necessary to complain that poetry had 
lost contact with a scale of values in human experience. The 
scientific and romantic break with the past, though beginning 
in the eighteenth century, was at bottom a break with the 





33Defense of Poetry, p. 154. (English Critical Essays in the World’s Classics Series.) 
34Op. cit., Ist Series, p. 9. 
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spirit and strength of the Middle Ages. For it was only then 
that poetry lost the sense of a background of life-values as the 
necessary condition for art-values, that wonder and emotion 
were exalted into something valuable in themselves. Here 
Mr. Santayana is more constructive than Mr. Babbitt:” 


If the function of the poet did not go beyond the recovery of sensuous and 
imaginative freedom at the expense of disrupting our useful habits of thought, 
we might be grateful to it for occasionally relieving our numbness, but we 
should have to admit that it was nothing but a relaxation. . . . The great 
function of poetry is precisely this: to repair to the material of experience, 
seizing hold of the reality of sensation and fancy beneath the surface of con- 
ventional ideas, and then out of that living, but indefinite, material to build 
new structures, richer, finer, fitter to the primary tendencies of our nature, 
truer to the ultimate possibilities of our soul. . . . Without such a glimpse of 
the goal of a passion [e.g., in tragedy of ‘the ultimate destinies of our will’’], 
the passion has not been adequately read and the fiction has served to amuse 
us without really enlarging the frontiers of our ideal experience. 


One might pause to complain that this faith in poetry is 
stated with more beauty than clarity and that there is a ten- 
dency to make poetry do the work of science, but the general 
drift is clear and true enough; that drift he indicates later: 
“The majority of us retain some sense of a meaning in our 
joys and sorrows, and even if we cannot pierce to their ulti- 
mate object we feel that what absorbs us here has a merely 
borrowed or deputed power,” is “a symbol, a foretaste of all 
reality speaking to the soul” and that poetry should be pene- 
trated with the feeling of all this. 

I have quoted at length because no one has helped us more 
than Mr. Santayana to understand what is the high seriousness 
that Arnold stressed so much. He understands so well what 
poetry has lost by rejecting the medieval synthesis in favor 
of “an endless reaching out of wonder and curiosity.” And 
so it is doubly significant that the new “serious” criticism is 
accompanied by a revived interest in medieval philosophy. 


35Poetry and Religion, p. 267. 
36Tbid., p. 283. 
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Literature has tended to occupy itself too much with the im- 
mediate beauty of sensation and impulse, just as modern sci- 
ence has tried to explain the world by laws of immediate 
sensible phenomena. Art has neglected the deeper beauty, 
science has neglected the deeper truth. We cannot then but 
sympathize with the efforts of the modern critics to order 
human life anew and give it a more fundamental meaning. 


V 


It is easy, perhaps too easy, for the Catholic to approach the 
modern thinkers in an uncompromising spirit, to confuse an 
unflinching faith with a lack of sympathetic insight. We may 
quarrel with Mr. Babbitt’s humanistic substitute for grace as 
something adapted exclusively to the few; we may agree with 
Mr. Foerster that humanism and revealed religion are in- 
compatible. But our criticism must not end there. I have 
tried to suggest that the growing appreciation of the Middle 
Ages promises to give just the things that Mr. Santayana and 
Mr. Babbitt are most concerned with; these are, also, the 
things that the Catholic is concerned with, because he finds 
them wanting in the fabric of modern society. We may fruit- 
fully attempt a constructive criticism which will appreciate 
and embody the best work of recent critics without yielding 
an inch in our traditional philosophy. The result we shall 
achieve will be of a piece with the findings of Catholic thought 
in all ages—the endeavor of faith to grapple with and absorb 
all that is best in human experience. A special tribute is per- 
haps due to Mr. Eliot. Bits of Catholic truth are always being 
discovered outside the Church; we can but thank him for his 
defense” of “an authority, anterior, exterior and superior to 
the individual.” On the growing acceptance of such an 
authority, as the break-up of the medieval synthesis becomes 
more completely evident, civilization may be said to depend; 
and that is only to say that in essentials society must return to 


the Middle Ages. 





37Humanism of Irving Babbitt, p. 138. 





Constancy and Change 


JOHN BUNKER 


How is my heart disquieted at change, 
This heart so bound to old familiar places, 
Old ways, old scenes, and long beloved faces— 
Ever it falters at the new and strange! 
And yet (blank paradox), shifting as the wind, 
Fresh paths, untried adventure still would it have, 
Weary of that which it but late did crave,— 
How, being so, shall it contentment find? 


There is an answer that my soul doth see, 
Lit through all darkness by an inward flame, 
When it shall break these fleshly barriers through, 
And come to its Sole Object, eternally 
Beauty most various, yet still the same, 
Truth still unchanging, yet forever new. 
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Shall the Little Child be Led 
by Them? 


W. D. O'Leary, S.J., M.D. 


HE psychiatrist looked very important and impressive 
as he leaned back in his chair, surveying with half- 


incredulous, half-scornful expression, the very small 
and unimportant looking boy of ten years. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the important one, “from what you 
tell me that your parish priest has been severe and unfair with 
you and your mother.” 

‘Perhaps he has,” said the boy. “We think he is a little 
strict and gruff.” 

“Then how in the world can you go to confession to a man 
like that?” 

“Oh, it does not make any difference in confession, you 
know. In confession the priest takes the place of God.” 

This dialogue is not fiction. It actually took place in one 
of the largest child-guidance clinics in this country. Depend- 
ing on the angle from which it is viewed, it furnishes us with 
admiration for the faith of the child or considerable alarm at 
the danger to that faith. It is gratifying, indeed, to find a child 
of ten sufficiently instructed to discover the fallacy of the 
unbeliever’s view. It is especially consoling when we consider 
that this boy was in the clinic precisely because he was a social 
delinquent. 

On the other hand, it is rather discomforting, to say the 
least, to find our Catholic children being subjected to such 
insidious attacks on their faith. A rebel against social order 
does not imply a weakened faith, yet a child is a child for all 


that. 
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It is quite possible that the psychiatrist was merely taking 
the position of devil’s advocate as a catechism teacher might 
do. Perhaps a definite attack on the child’s faith was intended. 
It is difficult to determine this with certainty. In any case, 
the boy has been furnished with ample food for some devas- 
tating doubts later on in life. 

Here is a man who has the boy’s confidence. His psycho- 
analytic procedure would be useless without it. His ideas, his 
attitudes, his ideals would be easily taken up by his young 
client. The entire success of his treatment would depend on 
his ability to transfer his ideals. He could use the strong faith 
of the child to excellent advantage. He was also in a position 
to use his authority and influence seriously to undermine that 
faith. He might readily destroy it completely. 


I 


Is such an occurrence rare? Is some fanatic on Catholic 
philosophy trying to stir up unwarranted fears? Or is this a 
fair sample of what we may expect from the child-guidance 
clinics of our large cities? These questions may be answered 
in two ways. The first is to determine statistically the exten- 
siveness of this type of mental hygiene. The second is to 
examine the nature and practical operation of such institu- 
tions. 

According to the annual report of the Commonwealth Fund 
for 1931, there were 30 full-time child-guidance clinics in the 
United States. In 355 clinics, with various affiliations, chil- 
dren are given child-guidance or mental-hygiene service. 
Approximately 42 are connected with juvenile courts, either 
officially or unofficially. In a recent report of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, the number of children 
examined and treated at various mental-hygiene clinics was 
given as 50,000 for that year. 

Since Catholics make up a relatively large proportion of our 
larger cities, many questions immediately present themselves. 
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Can the physicians, psychologists and social workers consti- 
tuting the clinic give proper guidance to a child without due 
consideration to his religion? Will the purely natural 
philosophy used by the psychiatrist give results in the case of 
a Catholic child? If a child is to be guided does it not seem 
logical to demand of those purporting to guide him some idea 
of the objective toward which that child must strive? 

It has always been the policy of the Catholic Church to 
make use of whatever is good in the civilization around her 
and to reject what is harmful. She picked the best from the 
Roman world; she took only the beauty of pagan art and 
literature; she used the strong, vigorous, natural virtues of 
the barbarians; she has always made use of those methods in 
education which seem good. In all these, however, she has 
insisted on the application of her own sound philosophy. 

Pope Pius XI says:’ 

The Christian teacher will imitate the bee, which takes the choicest part of 
the flower and leaves the rest, as St. Basil teaches in his discourse to youths 
on the study of the classics. Nor will the necessary caution, suggested by 
the pagan Quintillian, in any way hinder the Christian teacher from gathering 
and turning to profit whatever there is of real worth in the systems and 
methods of our modern times, mindful of the Apostle’s advice: “Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good” (I Thess. v, 21). 


It would seem that some of the methods used by present-day 
psychiatry in child guidance might be of great service to 
Catholic children if we remove the objectionable and add the 
principles underlying Catholic philosophy. For in the case 
of the Catholic child a purely naturalistic philosophy will 
prove altogether inadequate, as will be shown by frequent 
failures in treatment. Many of the failures in treatment of 
non-Catholic children might find an explanation here. If the 
psychological treatment consists largely in the supplying of 
proper motives for action, then why not use supernatural 
motives? If another large part of the psychological treatment 





1Christian Education of Youth, December, 1929 (published in Catholic Mind, 
February 22, 1930, p. 86). 
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consists in the removal of inhibitions and phobias, why should 
more inhibitions be established by causing conflicts with the 
ideals of Catholic or solidly Christian training? 

In examining the nature of the clinic, then, we will confine 
ourselves to one phase, namely, the religious element. Those 
constituting the clinic will show by their habitual attitudes 
just what place they give to religion in their scheme of things. 
The character of the individual’s work will determine to what 
extent the attitude will affect the result of the case. 


II 


First of all the social workers do, as a rule, give serious con- 
sideration to the question of religion when placing children in 
foster-homes or in removing obstacles in the child’s own home. 
They are quite willing to cooperate with the parish priest or 
with Catholic charities. 

In the work of the psychologist, that is, in the determination 
of the intelligence quotient, the religious phase need not be 
considered at all. The same holds for the routine physical 
examination given by the physician. It is the psychiatrist who 
has to deal with a background of Catholic training or a 
Catholic background that has lacked training. The attitude 
of the psychiatrist toward religion in general, and toward the 
Catholic religion in particular, will make all the difference 
between success and failure in the treatment of a Catholic 
child. The attitude may be that of indifference, condescen- 
sion, scoffing, tolerance or frank sympathy. In all these cases, 
however, there is usually a failure to understand the most 
fundamental Catholic principles. 

Perhaps the idea of sin proves the most enigmatic for the 
average non-Catholic psychiatrist. Sin for him is merely a 
social offence. The remedy is to be sought in the medical and 
psychiatric sciences. Parallel with this misunderstanding of 
sin is a misconception of auricular confession as practiced in 
the Catholic Church. 
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The majority of men in the psychiatric field will admit that 
there is much good in the idea of confession, but they also 
insist that the confessional is not adequate in dealing with the 
difficulties of these little sinners. No one realizes better than 
the priest himself that confessions, especially those of children 
who have not been properly trained, need to be supplemented 
by other helps. Fr. Galtier, an authority on this subject, says :* 

The confessor, the director, the one who absolves is not a “healer” with a 


gift or “secret’’ to be trusted implicitly; on the contrary, the efficacy of his 
word and action is wholly conditioned by the good will brought to second and 


cooperate with it. 

It is certainly true, however, that in the vast majority of 
cases confession is entirely adequate for the boy who has only 
the ordinary difficulties. The importance of proper home 
training in solving these affairs of moment in the life of the 
boy is so obvious and so unanimously conceded that it need 
not be discussed here. 

The judgment of the psychiatrist regarding confession is 
likely to become warped because he sees all boys in the light 
of the incorrigibles with whom he has to deal. It is also true 
that many of the delinquents are low-grade mental types and 
it is asking too much of the confessional to demand one-hun- 
dred-per-cent results in such cases.’ 

The modern psychologist brings forward his favorite objec- 
tion here: the Church is antiquated in her methods. For him 
it is essential that the priest have some training in psychiatry 
in order to accomplish anything in his ministry. Such a con- 
cept has actually been adopted in practice by some of the 
non-Catholic seminaries. For instance, a Boston seminary 
encourages its students to act as male attendants at the Worces- 





2Sin and Penance, P. Galtier, Sands & Co., London, p. 16. 

3A study of 1,000 offenders by the Medical Service of the Municipal Court of Boston 
showed 23% feebleminded, 10.4% psychopathic personality, 3% epileptic, 9% mentally 
diseased. Of these 1,000 cases, 456 exhibited abnormal nervous and mental conditions. 
(Report of Nat. Com. Mental Hygiene, 1922.) 

Dr. Healy’s 1,000 cases (The Individual Delinquent, p. 130) showed 10% feeble- 
minded, 8% subnormal, 7% suffered from psychosis, 7% epileptic. 
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ter State Hospital during the summer. This work is officially 
recognized as a part of the optional curriculum. 

The more knowledge a confessor has of the foibles of human 
nature the better it will be for him. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the only way to obtain such knowledge is by modern 
psychological means. In confession, the young priest is never 
really young, for he is a part of a living organism already ages 
old in experience. 

The sacramental value of confession is, of course, over- 
looked. The most elementary concept of supernatural grace 
is entirely lacking. Yet even from a natural point of view 
the psychiatrist demands too much. Since it is necessary for 
the judge of a juvenile court, with all the aids at hand, with all 
his knowledge of psychiatric methods, to seek the help of 
highly-trained psychiatrists in some of his cases, why demand 
more of the ordinary confessor? 

Inhibitions and conflicts are caused by the doctrine of sin, 
if we are to believe some of the psychiatrists. But the psychi- 
atrist himself is trying to correct faults. The fact that he 
considers these faults to be against society can hardly lessen 
the conflict, nor can lack of restraint remove all inhibitions. 
Pope Pius XI says :* 

Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to emancipate, as they say, 
the child, while in reality they are making him a slave of his own blind pride 


and of his disorderly affections, which as a logical consequence of this false 
system come to be justified as legitimate demands of a so-called autonomous 


nature. 


To consider himself under obligations to an all-wise Being, 
who is really solicitous for his welfare, should cause far less 
strain on the young offender than the feeling of duty to a 
society whose solicitude he has every reason to suspect. 

When a Catholic is found who is oppressed by a phobia of 
sin to such an extent that he has scruples about everything, the 
judgment is immediately made that all of the same Faith are 


‘Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, in Catholic Mind, |. c., p. 79. 
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similarly oppressed. Aside from the poor logic here contained, 
it is a matter of experience that people with scruples are sub- 
ject to many other fears which have no connection with morals. 
It is also quite easy to find many who are most scrupulous 
about the execution of self-imposed rituals of all sorts even 
though they have no belief in the doctrine of sin. 

Neither should the psychiatrist condemn all Catholic teach- 
ing on morals simply because he finds one child whose idea of 
sin has been greatly exaggerated by some over-zealous nun or 
mother. He should remember again that many non-Catholic 
mothers of the rigorous or over-anxious type cause trouble for 
the child just as frequently. 

We may consider this a rough cross section of the general 
psychiatric attitude toward a Catholic child. From the outset 
the little patient is laboring under a grave handicap. To be 
understood means everything, yet the chances are strongly 
against a complete understanding. 


III 


If the opinion of the psychiatrist regarding Catholic doc- 
trine and methods is unfavorable, the converse is equally true. 
Those outside the charmed circle of empirical psychology 
have directed a constant fire of criticism against modern 
psychiatric procedure. The most formidable antagonism has 
been aroused by the stress given to sex matters. That there is 
a problem here will be denied by few, but there are many who 
feel that the solution is not to be found in the methods 
commonly used. 

No problem was ever solved by shirking it, no danger was 
ever removed by entirely ignoring it. Negative modes of 
attack are not sufficient and mere denunciation of Freudianism 
will not clear the atmosphere. Difficulties in sex matters are 
forming an ever-increasing source of trouble for young people. 
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Even the most idealistic will acknowledge such an increase. 
To quote only one Catholic educator on this subject :° 


It is admitted by all observers that the situation confronting the present 
generation is a particularly trying one; the temptations from without have 
grown to an alarming extent, while the supports from within have been 
weakened very seriously. 


Catholic educators, then, should be the first to find ways 
and means of applying the remedy. And this refers not 
merely to the ordinary boy or girl who is making use of the 
many helps at hand, but it means most of all those who have 
been handicapped by nature, perverted by example, or over- 
whelmed by environmental conflicts. 

The number of Catholics to be found in juvenile courts may 
be expected to be roughly proportional to the Catholics in the 
city. That is to say, wherever the Catholic population is great 
there will be more chance for boys of that Faith to find their 
way to the court. This aside from the fact that statistics on 
this score are notoriously defective in many respects. Accord- 
ing to Rev. F. J. Lane, Catholic Chaplain at the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, eighty-three per cent of those 
who professed to be Catholics were Catholics in name only.° 

In the case of children, however, we should still feel 
responsible for these nominal Catholics. At what period of 
their life did they drop from the ranks of practical Catholi- 
cism? Would this not be the logical time to show them the ad- 
vantages of their Faith by offering them the help of a Catholic 
clinic? Without minimizing the heroic efforts of the Church 
to fulfil her obligations in the education of youth, it may be 
asked, is the obligation less grave in the case of these drifting 
children? Even granting that it is through their own fault 
that they are in court, is it fair to submit them to a grilling by 
Freudians eager to “uncover” the sex life of every child? The 


5Sex Education and Training in Chastity, by Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Ph. D., 


p. xv. 
6Annual Report of Elmira State Reformatory for 1925, p. 35. 
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danger, far from being imaginary, is a stern reality. The obli- 
gation of supplying Catholic psychological direction is equally 
grave, equally stern in reality. 

The formation of a Catholic clinic to take care of these 
court cases does not seem impossible. The beginnings need 
not be elaborate either as regards equipment or staff. Experi- 
ence may have shown that psychology of the modern type is a 
dangerous study for young men, but is there less danger in 
uplift work of other varieties? The Catholic priest has to be 
ready for all these dangers. 

Let us assume, for the sake of a practical illustration, that 
we have at our disposal two priests and at least one social 
worker, all of whom have had special training in the modern 
methods of child guidance. We establish an office near the 
juvenile court and make arrangements for taking care of those 
Catholic children who would be referred to a psychiatric 
clinic. The idea would not be entirely unique, it is true, for 
it has been tried in at least one field of Catholic sociology. 

Such an experiment was successfully conducted by Cardinal 
Hayes in New York City. The Cardinal selected probation 
work as the most potent factor in crime prevention. The prob- 
lem and method of attack are described in the preface of Chief 
Probation Officer Cooley’s book :’ 

After examining various methods for the solution of the crime problem, 
Cardinal Hayes came to the conclusion that in the probation system . 
society had developed an agency of great potentiality. . . . He authorized 
the development of the Catholic Charities Probation Bureau, in the Court of 
General Sessions in N. Y. County, in order to place in practice the highest 


possible standards and ideals of probation work. . . . He intended it to be 
a laboratory for the demonstration of the potentialities of modern, scientific 


probation work. 


Ours would be a laboratory for a like demonstration of 
modern, scientific psychological work in Catholic hands, and 





7Probation and Delinquency, Edwin J. Cooley, preface. 
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notwithstanding our limited staff we might include other 
phases in the experiment. For instance, one of the priests 
might be stationed in a neighborhood that furnishes most of 
the court material. The parochial schools of this district 
could refer all their problem children to him for a detailed 
investigation of the maladjustments. The efficacy of the experi- 
ment could be determined by using an equal number of schools 
in the same neighborhood as controls. 

Do we need such Catholic guidance clinics?’ Are not the 
parochial schools, Catholic Boys’ Clubs, and supervised play- 
grounds sufficient? All these institutions are doing untold good 
and the clinic would hardly be expected to supplant them. 
There are types of Catholic children, however, who for one 
reason or another are not the recipients of all the advantages 
offered in Catholic training. Even with all the helps given, 
there is considerable evidence that Catholic problem children 
are, indeed, a real problem. The handling of these children 
would be the important part of the clinic. The director of the 
clinic would be acting more or less in the capacity of spiritual 
adviser for the parochial school. 

The very fact that this sort of extra-confessional advice has 
been found so successful among high-school and college 
students should lead us to consider some similar way of deal- 
ing with the younger children. As an avenue of guidance, 
Father Sheehy ranks counsel of this nature next to confession 
in importance :° 

Private talks outside the confessional are ranked second in efficiency. Four- 
teen professors (of religion courses) rate these as very effective, four as good, 
and two as fair while three more spiritual directors stated these talks were 
found to be helpful, but no attempt was made to evaluate them. 


8The need is clearly pointed out in an editorial in America for October 8, 1932, 
with the heading, “The Charities Convention”: “The fact that the average 
psychiatric clinic is wholly unfit for the Catholic or, in fact, for any child, means that 
we must stir ourselves to provide clinics of our own.” 

*Problems of Student Guidance, p. 115, Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph. D. 
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He is speaking, it is true, of college men who are old enough 
to know when they have a difficulty and when they need some- 
one in whom to confide. The child usually gets into trouble 
before he realizes it, but once he has upset the well-oiled 
machinery of society he is at a complete loss for ways of right- 
ing the matter. Confused, perplexed, and weighted down with 
a feeling of guilt, he needs much more help than either the 
college man or the high-school boy. 

The trouble may start at home, carry over into his school 
life and more misunderstanding, more troubles befall his hap- 
less lot. He is labeled the black sheep of the family or the bad 
boy of the neighborhood, and then does his best to live up to 
the reputation. Since the boy’s reactions to the difficulty are 
usually as incomprehensible to himself as they are to others, 
he begins to believe that he is entitled to the classification of 
“queer” given him by all. 

This is the type of boy who might be helped by a trained 
counselor. If teachers in parochial schools could have some- 
one to whom they could refer these problem children, a great 
strain would be removed from teacher and pupil alike. Splen- 
did preventive work could be accomplished in these cases.” 

It is, of course, true that the parish priest or the curate who 
acts as principal of the school will be able to handle most of 
the difficulties. Success will not crown his efforts in a certain 
number of cases simply because he is regarded by the boy 
merely as another part of a tyrannical school system, against 
which he is in open rebellion. [t should be noted that wherever 
student counselors are most successful, they have absolutely no 
other relations with the boys except that of adviser. In this 
way there is no opportunity for the formation of unpleasant 
associations to limit the confidence given. 





10The Jersey City Board of Education has established a coordinated child-welfare 
unit known as the Bureau of Special Service for the handling of all types of juvenile 
problem cases. (School, Vol. 44, no. 11, November 10, 1932.) 
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IV 


Further discussion would lead too far afield. Sufficient 
evidence has been given, we believe, to show the absolute 
importance of establishing Catholic psychological clinics. 
This seems to us to be the only way of meeting a grave obli- 
gation. That such an obligation exists is demonstrated by 
summing up the situation in syllogistic form. 

The Catholic Church is bound to furnish her children with 
proper protection against danger to their faith. But the child- 
guidance clinics, with their naturalistic philosophy, are grave 
sources of danger. Therefore, Catholic children must be 
protected against the danger of these clinics. 





“Priest According to the 
Order of Melchisedech”’ 


W. J. McGarry, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D., Lic.S.S. 


BOUT the year 2000 B.C. an invading army of Eastern 
A kings defeated the petty monarchs of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and retreated, booty-laden, northwards out 
of Palestine. Lot, the nephew of Abraham, was in the train 
of captives, with all his family, slaves and goods. The news 
of this misfortune reached his uncle; so Abraham organized 
his retainers, pursued the retiring armies, and by a night 
attack rescued his kinsman, Lot. An incident which occurred 
on the return of the victor is related in Genesis, xiv, 18-20: 
“But Melchisedech, the king of Salem, bringing forth bread 
and wine, for he was a priest of the most High God, blessed 
him [Abraham] and said: ‘Blessed be Abram by the most 
High God, who created heaven and earth.’” This story is 
mentioned hundreds of times in Catholic Tradition, and in the 
first seven chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews a 
lengthy discussion centers about Melchisedech. The purpose 
of the present inquiry is to discuss how Christ is a “priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech,” and in particular, 
the meaning of this phrase in the Letter to the Hebrews. 


I 


The story in the Book of Genesis is a mere recital of facts: 
the narrative is a history, not, as far as we know from the text 
itself, a prophecy. In God’s mind, the events may signify little 
or much. We do not know from the perusal of the verses. The 
simple fact is that a priest of the true God, whose offering is 
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bread and wine, blessed the Patriarch Abraham. Melchi- 
sedech blessed the fountainhead and source from whom all the 
nation of Israel, the Chosen of God, came, both its priests and 
its people. In the fourth generation, the family of Abraham 
consisted of the twelve sons of Jacob, from whom all the nation 
is derived. But while this race progressed and increased from 
century to century, it had no Divinely appointed priesthood 
until more than 500 years after Abraham, its progenitor. It 
was at Mt. Sinai, in the middle of the fifteenth century,’ that 
God appointed the one tribe of Levi to care for the nation’s 
worship. From one family of that tribe, that of Aaron, all 
priests of Israel were to come. In fact, by the very title of 
blood and birth, every male Levite was a servant of the sanc- 
tuary, and every male son of Aaron was blessed with the 
higher dignity of the priesthood. Now, during the 500 years 
before the institution of this priesthood of Aaron, there is not 
one word that any other priesthood is held in honor in the 
nation. On the contrary, the Books of Exodus and Leviticus 
devote long sections to the laws, rights and effects of the 
Aaronitic priesthood. 

This priesthood of Israel, established at Sinai, served in the 
nation’s sanctuary for fourteen centuries. Joseph Caiphas, 
instigator of the death of Christ, and scoundrel though he was 
on other counts, could exhibit the honorable tablets of a gene- 
alogy which led back to Aaron. No other priesthood was 
legitimate in the nation; no other was permitted to serve at its 
altars. Melchisedech was unheard of and unmentioned, 
except once, in all the long 2,000 years from Abraham to St. 
Paul. 

The voice which broke at the midpoint of the stillness of 
two millenia is that of David, the royal Psalmist of Israel. In 
a single verse of all his songs, Melchisedech’s name is spoken. 
And it is on first thought strange enough that the king, whose 


1The date here assigned merely signifies that the author prefers the opinion which 
places the Exodus from Egypt about 1450, and not almost two centuries later. 
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court and nation are guided by an Aaronitic priesthood, should 
suddenly lift his voice and speak of another, an eternal priest- 
hood: “The Lord hath sworn and will not repent: Thou art a 
priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech.” 
(Psalm cix, 4.) Now the topic of this Psalm is the Messias, the 
Anointed One or the Christ, who was promised to the nation 
in a hundred prophecies. 

The Messias, then, is to be a priest, but not of the order of 
Aaron, not of the established national priesthood of Israel. He 
is to be of another manner and of another order. Different 
constitution and by-laws govern his priesthood. It is to have 
other conditions, other requisites, properties and, especially, 
effects. Moreover, other prophecies inform us that the Christ 
is not to be of the blood of Aaron or Levi; he is to arise from 
the tribe of Juda and from the line of David. In the Psalm, 
therefore, the suggestion lies open that, with the Christ, the 
Aaronitic line will cease to be God’s appointed priesthood. At 
some point in the Messias’ career, when some act or effect has 
been achieved, the new priesthood will displace the old. And 
this new priesthood of Christ is to be “according to the order 
of Melchisedech.” Thus far, the suggestion of the Psalm. 

In the ten centuries between David and St. Paul, several 
prophecies, notably that of Malachi, iii, 10, convey further 
revelations concerning the person or the sacrifice or the effects 
of the priest, Christ. But while Revelation thus expands and 
progresses, the priest Melchisedech is not mentioned, nor his 
relation to Christ further explained. Even when the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament is described in the Gospels, 
when Christ took bread and wine and pronounced the words 
which made them His Body and Blood, there is not a word of 
the priest-king of the then dim and distant past. Thus so far, 
in Revelation, we know of three priesthoods: Melchisedech’s, 
Aaron’s and Christ’s. Each has its essential constituents, its 
conditions, its properties, qualities and effects. In a word, 
each is an order of priesthood. But, except for the suggestion 
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of the Psalm, the interrelations of these ‘orders are not 
explained. 


II 


We know the constitution of the priesthood of Christ. He 
was Man, a quality he shares with all priests; for all “are taken 
from among men and are ordained for men in the things which 
appertain to God.” (Heb.v,1.) But the priest Christ is God 
as well as Man; and so He is eternal and timeless. He has a 
sacrifice, as every priesthood must have; but His Victim is of 
singular and outstanding value; It is offered but once, and 
gains by Its single oblation an inexhaustible treasure of re- 
demptive graces. Uniquely, He is the Priest and Victim of 
His own sacrifice: “Victima sacerdotit sui et sacerdos suae vic- 
timae,” as St. Paulinus so beautifully says.* Other priests who 
follow Him can offer no other acceptable Victim than His 
Victim, Himself. And since this only available Victim is so 
intimately His own, all others offer It only in His name and 
person. Hundreds of priests daily offer Him in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. But it is the one Victim, Jesus Christ, 
who is offered; and the human consecrant whom God deigns 
to empower to pronounce the holy words of consecration 
stands at the altar and acts ministerially for Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

But what, of all these essentials, properties or effects of the 
priesthood of Christ, are those which constitute Him a priest 
of the order of Melchisedech? Not, surely, the fact that He 
is Man. For all priests are men, whether they be false or true 
to a given standard, whether they are Divinely appointed or 
chosen by men to fulfil the religious needs of unguided nature. 
Not, again, in His having a sacrifice; for every priesthood has 
had a sacrifice, it being another contradiction of modern 
thought that it can speak of a priesthood without a sacrifice. 
(Far more logical the theology of some Protestants who, hav- 


2Epist. XI, ad Severum, Migne, P.L. 61, 196. 
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ing rejected a sacrifice, rejected a priesthood.) To find the an- 
swer to our question, we must turn to Revelation. In Catholic 
Tradition we find one reason why Christ is a priest according 
to the order of Melchisedech; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
another. Both sources of information accept the priest-king 
Melchisedech as the type of Christ. Each enlarges upon a 
principal feature of the type which is found in Christ, the 


antitype. 
III 


It will be necessary in the discussion to recall to our minds 
the essentials of a scriptural type. A type is a person or thing, 
mentioned by the human author of Scripture, which 1s 
intended by God, the Divine author, to signify some other 
person or thing. Thus, Moses raised the brazen serpent in the 
desert; it healed those who looked thereon. But besides the 
miraculous effects then produced, God intended that this event 
foreshadow the raising of Christ on the Cross, the glorious 
elevation of the Resurrection and the cure of spiritual ills 
which follows from Redemption. That God intended to 
signify such events in Christ’s life is made known to us from 
the revelation of the fact in the Gospel of St. John.’ It is to 
be noticed that the type, as a person or thing, has a reality and 
truth all its own; over and above this, it foreshadows, in God’s 
intention, some other person or thing. 

It is obvious that the words “intended by God to signify 
some other person or thing” are of paramount importance in 
the definition of a type. This Divine intention is a fact of the 
supernatural order. It is known, therefore, only from super- 
natural sources of information. These are two: Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Tradition of the Church. The verisimilitude or 
the aptness of a type may appeal to human tastes and under- 
standing, or it may be so subtle as to escape human perception. 





8The Fathers did not restrict “lifted up” to the Crucifixion, but saw in the phrase 
a twofold elevation: a physical one on Calvary, a moral one in the triumphant 
mysteries. Cf. Commentaries on Jo. iii, 14-15; xii, 32. 
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Thus the manna, God-given for forty years in the desert, is a 
type of the Holy Eucharist, obviously congruous according 
to human reckoning. So, too, the Paschal Lamb is a type of 
Christ’s salvific death. On the other hand, some types are more 
subtle, and perceptible only after consideration. In either 
case, our standards of congruity are not the norm by which to 
judge whether a typical sense is expressed or not. This 
depends on the Divine intention, and we know the intention 
only when it is revealed to us. 

In the case of Melchisedech, there are features whose like- 
ness to certain qualities of the priesthood of Christ are obvious, 
and others which are not so. That the offering of the bread 
and wine, which was the oblation of Melchisedech, aptly, 
though inadequately, typifies the Unbloody Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, is well known. That God intended that the sacrifice of 
the priest-king should pre-signify that of Christ is a unani- 
mous assertion of the Fathers.‘ Fr. de la Taille, S. J., in the 
Mysterium Fidei, rightly lays great emphasis on this feature 
of the type, which is developed in Catholic Tradition. But I 
do not think that it is the only principal feature of the type. 
Rather, it appears to me that several features belong to 
Melchisedech and Christ, of which two are principal. One 
of these, the offering, is spoken of in Tradition. The other 
principal feature, as well as several minor ones, are developed 
by St. Paul. To him we now turn. 


IV 


After several references to Christ, as the priest according to 
the order of Melchisedech, St. Paul begins the explanation of 
the type in Chap. vii, 1-3: 


4Protestant commentators, even very conservative scholars, such as Westcott (Ep. to 
Heb., p. 200) and Franz Delitzsch (Neu. Comm. uber d. Gen., p. 270), agree that the 
bread and wine are restoratives offered to Abraham and his wearied followers. 
Interested readers will find their arguments refuted in such Catholic commentaries 
as Heinisch, Das Buch Gen., p. 222; Murillo, El Genesis, p. 519; and in the Latin 
commentaries of Hetzenauer and Hummelauer. (These references show how sorely 
we need a commentary in English by a Catholic exegete.) 
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1. For this Melchisedech was king of Salem, priest of the most high God, 
who met Abraham’ returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed 
him: 

2. To whom also Abraham divided the tithes of all; who, first indeed, by 
interpretation, is King of Justice: and then, also, King of Salem, that is, 
King of Peace: 

3. Without father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but likened to the Son of God, continueth a 
priest for ever. 


We have here a brief resume of the facts as they are narrated 
in Genesis. The detail concerning the oblation of the priest- 
king, bread and wine, is omitted. Something will be said of 
this later. 

The second verse considers two minor features of the type. 
The meaning of the name Melchisedech is King of Justice. 
Christ is the true King of Justice. In the present instance, St. 
Paul does not dwell on this feature. For the Apostle’s theology 
on the matter of justification (for the word translated justice 
here is the same which is translated justification elsewhere), 
we must turn to the Epistle to the Romans. Again, the name 
of the city of the priest-king means Peace. St. Paul writes at 
length concerning the Peace of Christ in the Letter to the 
Ephesians. Since this peace is touched upon briefly in the 
Letter to the Hebrews, though not in this section, we explain 
itsummarily. Fundamentally, the peace of Christ is twofold: 
it includes the reconciliation of sinners with God; secondly, it 
restores the equality of all men before God, destroying the 
“middle wall of partition” (Eph. ii, 14), between a privileged 
Israel and the unprivileged Gentile nations. There is no 
longer any race exclusively elect, as was Israel before the com- 
ing of Christ. This new peace of Christ is the absolute har- 





5The difference of spelling (Abram, Abraham) of the Patriarch’s name is accounted 
for in Gen. xvii, 5. Gen. xiv occurs before the change; hence the spelling “Abram” 
on the first page of this article; St. Paul used the name as it was commonly known 


after the change. 
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mony and the impartial equality of privilege which all men 
share, through union in the Mystic Body of Christ. 

The third verse explains the second principal feature of the 
type, Melchisedech, and introduces the theme of the seventh 
chapter. The verse emphasizes by repetition two points. First, 
Melchisedech is without father or mother or tablets of descent. 
Secondly, no date of his birth is given, nor mention of his 
death. In these respects, St. Paul says, he is likened to the Son 
of God, and continues as a priest forever. These apparently 
strange assertions need some explanation. 

The very few exegetes who thought that the text meant that 
Melchisedech actually had no parents, found no followers. He 
had father and mother, and doubtless, since he was both priest 
and king, he could have exhibited very honorable tablets of 
lineage. But, as a matter of fact, father, mother and genealogy 
are not mentioned in the sacred text. As he 1s described, he is 
without them. Now reflection shows that there is something 
remarkable in this omission. For the genealogical tablets of 
eminent men are usual in the sacred histories; and this priest 
is of such dignity that, in God’s designs, he blesses the very 
father and patriarch of the Chosen People. Abraham kneels 
before Melchisedech, and pays him tithes of all he has con- 
quered. Moreover, priesthood in the ancient East commonly 
came by blood-descent. Here is a priest of the Most High, 
about whose lineage and title to succession there is not one 
word. But while the omission is remarkable, absolutely 
nothing is to be made of it, unless it be the Divine intention 
that the omission signify something. The inspiration of the 
Letter to the Hebrews, and the use of the type there, are the 
absolute security that God did intend to signify something 
through the omission of the narrative. 

Now the Aaronitic priesthood proved its whole right to its 
sacred office by the specific title of lineage. On the contrary, 
the priesthood of Christ is in fact that which Melchisedech’s 
is in portrayal, a priesthood without lineage. Christ did not 
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inherit His priestly office by the title of blood-descent, nor is 
His priesthood multiplied that way. Lineage and hereditary 
succession mean multiplicity; the posterity which succeeds has 
powers equal to those of the progenitor. But where lineage and 
hereditary title are absent there is but one priest, Christ; there 
is no multiplied posterity with powers equal to His. Caiphas, 
in Aaron’s line had the same powers as Aaron; he was equally 
a priest with the ancestor from whom he sprang. But no priest 
of Christ is a priest equally with Christ. The Catholic priest 
is the minister of Christ; to whom Christ imparts certain 
powers. But Caiphas was not the minister of Aaron. 

We do not need, in view of the present scope, to do more 
than allude to the fuller development of the unicity of the 
priesthood of Christ, which is presignified in the fact that we 
read of but one priest in the line of Melchisedech. A reading 
of Chap. vii shows how St. Paul sees in this unicity a mark of 
the superiority of Christ’s priesthood over that of Aaron and 
the multiplied hosts of Israel’s priests. We point out, there- 
fore, that priesthood according to the order of Melchisedech 
means this essential mark of the priesthood of Christ: its total 
consummation and perfection in a single priest, Christ. What 
Melchisedech is in portrayal, Christ is in fact: the unique 
priest of all mankind. 

But the idea of uniqueness leaves something to be desired, if 
the notion of perpetuity is not added. What price a priesthood, 
whose powers and effects die with the single member. St. Paul 
continues in v. 3: “having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life.” Again, this does not mean that Melchisedech was not 
born and did not die. He was truly born and died. Now birth 
and death are the boundaries of life; they set us fast 
within the framework of the centuries; they mark our time; 
they bracket the years of our stay. But Melchisedech, as he ts 
described, is without these bounds and marks of time. By 
omission, he is timeless. This portrayed timelessness of the 
type signified, by the Divine intention, the actual eternity of 
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Christ, the antitype. How emphatically in the present context 
St. Paul expresses the eternity of Christ the Priest! No less 
than fifteen times in twenty-eight verses he recurs to it, 
abundantly repeating and explaining the “for ever” of David. 

This same point is very delicately expressed in the last 
words of our text, “likened to the Son of God, he continueth 
a priest for ever.” We might expect some epithet here which 
would directly denote the human nature of Christ; for 
Christ is priest because He is Man. Instead, St. Paul uses 
the epithet, “Son of God.” And, while it is obvious that the 
one Person who is both God and Man may be named by 
epithets denoting one or the other nature, the author uses 
the name which denotes the Divine Nature. Why, in this con- 
text? Precisely, because he has in mind the eternity of the 
priesthood. Christ is priest because He is Man; but Christ 
is eternal priest only because he is Son of God and God. 

To be priest, then, according to the order of Melchisedech 
means that Christ is the One, Eternal Priest of all men. The 
type is unique and timeless, as Holy Scripture presents him 
to us; the antitype, Christ, is singular and eternal in fact. Thus 
in St. Paul we find the complete explanation of the “for ever” 
expressed a millennium before by David: “Thou art a priest 
for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech.” We do 
not follow out here the full development of these headings, 
so magnificently unfolded in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Let 
me briefly summarize the profound thoughts which the 
Apostle proposes. Christ, the unique priest, offers a single 
sacrifice; but this has a perennial efficacy, not only in redeem- 
ing men long dead before its completion on Calvary, but in 
remitting all sins to the end of time. The power of this sacri- 
fice is limitless; it streches from end to end mightily, lifting up 
fallen man at creation’s dawn, and available to the last repen- 
tant heart at sound of doom. Christ, sprinkled with the blood 
of His own Victim, enters and sanctifies the celestial sanc- 
tuary, Heaven. There, He is our forerunner and our perennial 
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intercessor. He is the secure anchor of our hopes, to whose 
throne of grace and mercy we are bidden come in confidence. 
For Christ, the effulgence of the Father’s glory and the very 
stamp of His substance, who sustaineth all things by His word 
of power, having seen to it that sin was purged, hath taken seat 
at the right hand of Majesty on high. Thus, in the first words 
of the Letter, are revealed the source of the eternity of Christ’s 
priesthood, the tremendous work it accomplished, and the 
perennial exercise of it, which continues incessantly at the 
throne of God. 


V 


In St. Paul we find the eternity of Christ’s priesthood ex- 
plained, as it is portrayed in the type, Melchisedech. In Tra- 
dition, the oblation of the ancient priest is emphasized. Thus, 
both in his person and in his oblation, Melchisedech prefigures 
Christ. St. Paul does not mention the oblation; in fact, the 
omission of the detail is somewhat pointed. Now this omission 
has been made the support of a sinister interpretation of the 
Letter. We are told that in an Epistle where so much space 
is devoted to the sacrifice of Christ it is incredible that the 
author omit to mention the bread and wine if these have any- 
thing to do with the sacrifice of Christ. The Letter is alleged 
to present, and purposely so, Melchisedech as priest, “not in 
sacrificing, but in blessing,” and the continuous tradition of 
the Church “makes the silence of the Apostle more signifi- 
cant.’ 

In concluding from the silence of an author, one is very apt 
to outstep the bounds of legitimate logic. It is wrong to con- 
clude or suggest that St. Paul thought the bread and wine of 
Melchisedech was a mere hospitable offering, because he did 
not choose to treat this feature in the Letter. We subjoin two 
reasons why it is wrong to force the Letter into an opposition 
to the unanimous Tradition of the Church, apart from the 
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general truth that each of these sources, deriving from Eternal 
Truth, must harmonize. 

First, the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist was known at the 
time and in the Church of the addressees. I take it as certain 
historically that St. Paul is the author of the Letter; hence it 
was written before 67 A. D. The best date is probably 64. This 
statement offends in two ways the pet theories of certain 
adverse critics. In their view, the Letter is not St. Paul’s 
composition ; and it belongs to the last two decades of the first 
century. But neither of these opinions is historically sus- 
tainable. 

Now, by the year 64 two of the Synoptic Gospels, i.e., 
those of Sts. Matthew and Mark (and very probably also, 
that of St. Luke), had been written. These Gospels relate 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist on Holy Thursday 
night. They all contain the command: “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.” Ten years before this date, St. Paul 
himself wrote of the Blessed Sacrament to the Corinthians. 
His letter sums up the entire history of the institution of the 
Eucharist, and supplies numerous details about the supper 
called the Agape. The reception of Holy Communion by 
the Faithful is distinctly mentioned in the passage.’ It is 
obvious, therefore, that ignorance of, or hostility to, the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist cannot be the cause of the 
silence of the writer. 

Our second answer is the true answer to an argument from 
silence; it must lie in investigating the writer’s purpose. The 
Letter itself suggests the reason for the silence concerning the 
bread and wine. We may say, though this is a matter of 
opinion, that in the particular context of the seventh chapter 
this feature of the type, Melchisedech, could not be used in 
the argument of the writer. To make this clear, we must 
follow the thread of the argumentation. We have spoken 
above of the beauty and profundity of the Letter; we shall find 


™Cf. I Cor. xi, 17-34. 
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that no less praise must be given to its close and subtle 
argumentation. 

The “Hebrews” to whom St. Paul addresses the Epistle are 
the members of a Judaeo-Christian church. This church is 
already long-established compared to the new communities at 
Ephesus or Philippi or Corinth. In that day, “long estab- 
lished” meant, at most, thirty years. These Christians have 
suffered many minor persecutions for the Faith, such as ridi- 
cule and scorn, and even imprisonment and the confiscation of 
their goods. But now they are in danger of losing their faith, 
even of apostatizing from it, through their own negligence and 
want of fortitude. To meet this crisis, St. Paul holds to two 
purposes: to warn his readers of the danger of temptations 
against faith and of the utter hopelessness of the apostate who 
rejects Christ; and to encourage and revivify a persevering 
faith which will sustain them unto the end. 

Now, the apostate Judaeo-Christian would not relapse into 
a paganism which he abhorred almost as much before his con- 
version to Christ as after. He would return to his own people 
and to his old religion. St. Paul knew this, and it was far more 
true of his day than of ours. Hence, to prevent relapses, his 
entire argument proves the futility of the Jewish priesthood 
and sacrifice, to which the apostate would return. This priest- 
hood is absolutely worthless and ineffectual compared to the 
wholly sufficient priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. The man 
who leaves Christ, “treading under foot,” as St. Paul says, “the 
Son of God,” is without a victim able to redeem his sins; he 
will seek in vain for an effective sacrifice in the outworn and 
discredited sanctuary of Aaron. 

This assertion of the uselessness of the Aaronitic sacrifice 
is a thesis incessantly repeated in the first ten chapters of the 
Letter. The pre-excellence of the priesthood of Christ is set 
constantly in contrast to it. The author gathers several proofs, 
nearly all from the Old Testament, to show the superiority of 
Christ. One of these proofs is drawn from the typical feature, 
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found in Melchisedech, which we have explained above. Why 
St. Paul used this feature, the eternity, and not the other, the 
oblation, is answered by the fact that the type is being used in 
a very particular context, as part of a very particular bit of 
argumentation. 

For he applies only that feature of the type Melchisedech 
which proves a superiority of the priesthood of Melchisedech 
over that of Aaron. The type Melchisedech is timeless; and 
the antitype, Christ, is eternal. But the priesthood of Aaron 
is ephemeral, temporal and mortal. Again, the type, Melchise- 
dech, is unique in his order, and Christ is the one priest of his 
line. But the priesthood of Aaron is a matter of death and 
succession, of multiplied priests through fourteen centuries of 
the generations of men. These are the features in the type 
which at once presignify the greater realities in Christ, and 
at the same time, prove a superiority over the Aaronitic priest- 
hood. Hence, only these features are developed, since these 
only are demanded for the argumentation of the thesis. 

If the argument is to be solid, St. Paul must select those 
features of the type, Melchisedech, which are not typified by 
Aaron. For we must remember that the sacrifices of Aaron’s 
priesthood also presignify that of Christ; and that feature in 
Aaron is fully analyzed and developed in the following section 
of the Letter. If St. Paul argued for superiority from the 
oblation of the bread and wine, he is inconclusive and open to 
the retort: ‘“Aaron’s sacrifices, too—of bulls, sheep, goats, 
incense, bread, wine, salt—foreshadow the sacrifice of Christ! 
How, then, in the matter of oblation, is Melchisedech superior 
to Aaron’” Now this retort could have been answered; but 
only after a very subtle and lengthy explanation, on which the 
writer does not enter. Melchisedech is clearly superior in what 
his person presignified ; he is not so clearly superior in what 
his oblation prefigured. For the sake, therefore, of clarity and 
strength of argument, St. Paul does not mention the oblation 
of Melchisedech. And it is noteworthy in this connection that 
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from the beginning of Chap viii, where the sacrifice of Christ 
is explained, and not any longer the person of Christ the priest, 
the name of Melchisedech does not appear once. 


VI 


We owe it to St. Paul that we know the Divine intention to 
reveal something of the meaning of the eternity of Christ’s 
priesthood in the story of Melchisedech. He likewise intended 
that the oblation of the ancient priest should foreshadow the 
elements of the sacrifice of the Mass. Of these two features, 
the portrayed timelessness also serves as the basis of an argu- 
ment, which exhibits the superiority of Christ over Aaron. 
For what is of time dies, and what is of eternity continueth 
forever. 

As Christ Himself is a priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech, so, too, are those among men whom God deigns to 
grant the power to consecrate the Sacred Species in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. They offer an eternally efficacious Vic- 
tim, since God permits them to offer the Victim of infinite 
price. They partake of that perennially intercessory priest- 
hood, inasmuch as they stand in the place of Christ and offer 
up sacrifice in His name and person. And as they grow in 
grace, they learn the unutterable depths of the beauty of being 
one with the great High Priest of all men; surely, only in their 
human, fumbling way, and with thoughts scarce finding 
expression. For, as St. Paul says: “Christ is called a high 
priest according to the order of Melchisedech. Of whom we 
have much to say, and hard to be intelligibly uttered, because 
you are become too weak to hear.’”” 


8Heb. v, 10-11. 





The “Higher” in the Theory 


of Evolution 
J. ASHTON, S.J. 


OD hits is a word with which modern science and 
philosophy find themselves confronted, especially since 
the theory of “emergence” with its recognition of a 
course of ascent has won not a little popularity. Certainly 
there must be some higher reality than that which comes to 
the mind of man through his senses, unless we are to conclude 
that the heavens with their multitudinous and complex move- 
ments as well as the earth have been fashioned and are con- 
trolled by mind at the same level as the human. 

That it has come into existence from a lower source is im- 
possible. C. H. Hinton opens his “Fourth Dimension” with: 


There is nothing more indefinite and at the same time more real than that 
which we indicate when we speak of “the higher.” In our social relations 
we see it evidenced in a greater complexity of relations, but this complexity 
is not all. There is at some time a contact with, an apprehension of, some- 
thing more fundamental, more real. 


It is true, though the admission is not always made, that the 
higher connotes something more than complexity, whether in 
the relations of our social, our physical or our intellectual life. 
But to say that there is at some time a contact with, an ap- 
prehension of, something more real, is not to say what it is. 

An able philosopher writes that “everything that is—is 
real,” and proceeds to argue that “if anything is more real 
than another it is because it has more being,” so that “if we 
say supreme or ultimate Reality, our definition will indeed 
be correct, but unnecessarily vague in its formulation.’ But 


1Edward Watkins, The Philosophy of Mysticism, p. 20. 
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when it is asserted that “ultimate or absolute reality must . . . 
be above and more than the highest beings that are derivative 
and contingent, not lower and less than they,” it is worth while 
to point out that “above” or “higher” has a quite distinct mean- 
ing from “more,” and “lower” from “less,” implying, as they 
do, value, or what St. Thomas calls “nobility” rather than 
quantity. It is the highest being that is the ultimate end, the 
causa finalis, and it would seem that as such God may ap- 
propriately be described as the ultimate and supreme Reality. 
Though God’s reality is of an eminently different kind from 
that of His creatures, nevertheless, in proportion as they are 
nearer to Him, that is higher or nobler by becoming more like 
to Him, are they more real. Even if God were only imma- 
nent, His existence would imply more of being than any and 
all of His creatures, but, being also transcendent over each 
and every level, He is the Highest in an absolute and not 
merely in a comparative sense. For the evolutionist this no- 
tion of “higher” offers a problem which he only tries to evade. 


I 


When Professor Alexander says that the world’s “nisus to- 
wards what is higher enters into its constitution,”*’ he may 
fairly be challenged to say what he means by the term 
“higher.” Any theory of evolution can only mean by the term 
what is useful for the maintenance and propagation of the 
species, so that it is not higher at all. The word has no mean- 
ing except in relation to an end; and that end must be in ex- 
istence, otherwise there could be no nisus, unless it be regarded 
as of an explosive nature like the é/an vital, in which case 
there is no more purpose than end. To say that such a nisus 
towards what is higher enters into its constitution is like say- 
ing that there is a nisus in the constitution of clay or marble 
to become an artistic representation of a conceptual form. 
Deity, for Professor Alexander, is only a sort of will-o-the 





2Space, Time and Divinity, II, p. 377. 
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wisp, going ahead of the process of evolution. Apart from an 
absolute highest the higher has no meaning. 

Korschinsky is of opinion that “in order to explain the 
origin of higher forms out of lower it is necessary to assume 
in the organism a special tendency to progress.”* But the as- 
sumption requires on the part of the organism a special ten- 
dency not to progress but to ascend—a very different thing, 
and the assumption is much more difficult to make now that 
we know that the tendency of the universe is to “run down.” 
“The spontaneous appearance of forms superior to the origi- 
nals is a pure impossibility, alike from the scientific and from 
the philosophic point of view,” wrote Dr. Geley, Director of 
the Metaphysical Institute, Paris.‘ Hence when Mr. Joad says 
that “the purpose of life is to rise to higher levels of develop- 
ment, to achieve a richer or an increased power of intellect,” 
he may be reminded that consciousness by being richer and the 
power of intellect by increasing are not thereby raised to a 
higher level. Evolution, which Mr. Joad defines as “‘progress 
in awareness,” means no more than the development of the 
specific activities of the organism and this can know nothing 
of a higher end to give it a meaning.” Hence when he says that 


the terms which he uses are to be interpreted as signifying a continually in- 
creasing scope and depth of awareness, in virtue of which life becomes 
cognizant of an ever wider and deeper reality, 


he has said nothing implying a “higher” reality. And this 
is virtually admitted when it is allowed that 
the phrase “higher’’ activities of life means simply a wider awareness on the 


part of life, and the effort of life to transcend itself is to be conceived as the 
effort to discover and contemplate more and more of what the universe con- 


tains.® 


—— 
3Cf. Kellog, Darwinism To-day, p. 278. 
‘From the Unconscious to the Conscious, tr. by Stanly De Brath, p. 32. 
5Matter, Life and Values, pp. 147, 384, 


SP. 147. 
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But it is impossible to conceive how life could take even the 
first step in an effort to transcend itself, for the very phrase 
implies a contradiction in terms. Life necessarily functions 
as an immanent force, and possesses no power to raise itself 
“by its bootstraps,” in the fine phrase of Professor Boodin. 

Instead of regarding, with Professor Alexander, the emer- 
gent deity as “the nisus of the universe pressing onwards to 
levels as yet unattained,” Professor Lloyd Morgan prefers to 
refer to “the Nisus directive of the course of events.”” But 
to be “directive” an end must be supposed. Unless it is di- 
rected towards something, the word is nonsense. “All agents 
necessarily act for an end . . . the first among all causes be- 
ing the final cause,” says St. Thomas.* With regard to emer- 
gent evolution, Lloyd Morgan admits that “as a frankly 
naturalistic interpretation it must stand or fall,” by which he 
probably means that there is to be no appeal to any transcend- 
ent action, which, let it be noted, by no means signifies that 
such action is to be necessarily regarded as supernatural. In 
reference to their status, man is said to be “at a higher level 
and a monkey at a lower level than an ape’’; while “molecules 
have a higher status than atoms; crystals have a higher status 
than anything inorganic.” Hence, unrestricted evolution 
“means upward passage from lower to higher, no matter what 
particular form this passage may assume in this or that kind 
of progress.” And, it is added, “the emphasis on evolution as 
thus defined is therefore on its upward passage.’” 


[I 


But the meaning of an “upward passage” can only be de- 
rived from what is above, and not from what is below. The 
higher always implies the highest and is part of that hier- 
archical order which descends from the Supreme Being, to 
whom all is related whether in the descending or the ascend- 





TEmergent Evolution, p. 34. 
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ing order. In the physical order there is motion away from 
and towards, but there is no higher. We speak of the sun 
above us but the coordinates being changed it may be so no 
longer. We had not to wait for Einstein to tell us that there is 
a law of relativity in the physical world. An athlete jumps 
so many feet from the ground. Another may jump further 
away, but not really higher, which can only get its meaning 
from what is above. 

To the question what is the “criterion of higher,” Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan answers “complexity,” though “quality” 
may be another; e.g., “a little dinner may be higher in quality 
than an elaborate banquet.” But such an estimation is largely 
conventional, and what is higher in this sense for one race or 
person might be lower for another. Moreover, it is more than 
likely that among the more civilized and cultured races a 
dinner lower in “quality” might be “better” for the organism, 
in the struggle for existence, which is awkward for the theory 
of evolution. Admittedly there is a passage in the cosmical, 
physical, chemical, organic, mental and social orders; but the 
fact that it is described as “what persists in some stage of flow- 
ing events” implies that it takes place at the same level or else 
downwards. There can be no “higher” or rise in the order of 
events except in relation to an end which is higher. It is true 
that there is a prevalent tendency among modern philosophers 
to argue that in apparent cosmic development, whether inor- 
ganic, organic or logical, the rule is for the stream to rise 
higher than its source. But such a conclusion is in complete 
opposition to an irrefragable law of universal experience and 
involves a hopeless and irreconcilable dualism. 

Reviewing “Studies of Evolution in the Genus Spirifer,” by 
C. L. Fenton, Times Literary Supplement, June 2, 1932, szys: 


Whatever be the explanation of the facts laboriously ascertained and lvicid- 
ly presented by Mr. Fenton, and however true be the statement of ra cial 
senescence it is admitted that they provide no theory of evolution. A theory 
of progress cannot be based on examples of decline and extinction. 
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There is a “running-down” in the biological as well as in 
the physical order. Whence then the progress, and, more im- 
portant still, whence the ascent? 

In answer to the question, what is meant by “higher,” when 
it is said that “a Flying-Dragon or Pterodactyl is undoubtedly 
a higher creature than a newt in a quag,” J. A. Thomson 
says that it is “an increase in intricacy (differentiation) and 
control (integration).”” But “increase” only means more, 
and more does not mean higher. Strangely enough it is said 
that “no doubt the Flying Dragon was more master of its fate 
than any newt,” though it fell out of existence! Nor are we 
brought any nearer the meaning of “higher” when it is said :” 
“Somewhat in the same way, a railway locomotive of 1925 is 
‘higher’ than Stephenson’s ‘Puffing Billy’ which a cow on the 
track could stop,” for the difference between the locomotive of 
1925 and Stephenson’s Puffing Billy is merely that the former 
is more powerful and therefore a more efficient means of gain- 
ing speed. As Sartagna shrewdly remarks:” “Higher [for 
the evolutionist] seems to mean later, more complicated, re- 
quiring a longer incubation, and a more special environment.” 

Of the inorganic world Dr. McDougall who maintains that 
there is neither emergence nor evolution at all writes: 


The only sense in which the inorganic realm may be said to have evolved 
is in the sense of having become more complex.” 

Suppose it to be true that our planetary system was founded by Bete 
sation from a nebula, spiral or other. In what sense is that an evolution? 
In what sense is the present state superior to the nebular or any prior state? 
In what sense has there been progressive advance? Is it more efficient or 
more complex? It is more efficient only in the sense of being better suited 
to serve as the abode of living beings. 





10Gospel of Evolution, p. 191. 

11[ dem, ibid. 

12Soliloquies in England, p. 52. 

18Modern Materialism, p. 131. , 
14TIbid., p. 133. 
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A mere cooling and consolidation does not constitute an evolution in any 
useful sense of the word, to call it such is merely to produce confusion 
through loose talk. 


Are we then to suppose two processes, one for the inorganic, 

the other for the organic world, altogether different? 
III 

That there can be no progress upward unless an end of a 
higher order is presupposed, is the answer to M. Bergson who 
attributes the transcendent power of creating to the essentially 
immanent é/an vital: “If evolution is a creation unceasingly 
renewed, it creates as it goes on, not only the forms of life, but 
the ideas which wil! enable the intellect to understand it, the 
terms which will serve to express it.” Thus it is supposed not 
only to create as it goes on, but to create at higher levels than 
that at which it exists; and more wonderful still, it wi// create 
ideas in the future, of which, therefore, it could not possibly 
know anything. But no one, neither man nor God Himself, 
can create at a higher level. But God and His finite image, 
man, in some sense represent themselves at a lower level in 
their works. It is also the answer to Le Roy’s argument that 
purposiveness in evolution is to be understood not in the sense 
of an aiming at a preconceived end, but in that of a finality of 
élan, of effort in a direction of increasing light and of liberty: 
“une finalité d’ elan, d’ effort dans une direction de lumiére et 
de liberté croissantes.”" But as has been pointed out, there 
can be no direction without a term to it, and neither é/an nor 
effort necessarily supposes finality. Moreover, light has no 
meaning except in so far as it illumines objects, while liberty 
is the prerogative only of beings who are spiritual. The pro- 
cess of evolution, which so many writers of the present day 
maintain, going from level to level in its upward ascent, is un- 
thinkable except in relation to a transcendent final cause. 





15Ibid., p. 135. 
16Creative Evolution, p. 108. 
WL’Exigence idéaliste et le fait de l’evolution. 
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Professor Taylor in the volume “Evolution in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge” writes as follows :"* 

Even when we leave all specifically moral distinctions out of account, there 
is a real distinction between a “higher” and a “lower” type of organism, which 
is not identical with the mere difference between that which can persist and 
that which cannot. We cannot decide what is “higher” by merely deciding 
what will maintain itself most successfully. 


That is true but it does not tell us what the “higher” means. 
What seems to be the evolution of the higher from the lower 
looked at philosophically can only be due to the action of a 
higher principal cause acting in concurrence with the lower 
and secondary causes. Selection, for instance, is not made by 
the antecedent acting as total cause of the effect, but by the 
higher transcendent factor cooperating with it, as is seen in 
an analogous way in the breeding of race horses or pigeons, 
the purpose being in the mind of the higher cause. There 
can be no justification for interpreting “natural selection” 
otherwise than in accordance with and in the light of human 
experience. The artificial breeder like the artist in the widest 
sense—and generally, whoever makes something new—is act- 
ing as principal cause with whom the lower forces of the ma- 
terial order concur. Admittedly the action of the principal 
cause is not always dominant, any more than the action of the 
master teaching the pupil to write by holding his hand is al- 
ways and necessarily dominant. He may wisely give freer 
scope to the pupil, within the limits of a certain degree of con- 
trol, to experiment for himself even though the immediate 
results be imperfect. And just as a statue, as a work of art 
is natura prius to the matter of which it is made, so also “mu- 
tations,” according to Le Roy, correspond to the flashes of 
illumination that the inventor or the creative artist experi- 
ences. They are “unpredictable” because they are a higher 
synthesis, insofar as one of the fabrics is transcendent; not the 
effect of secondary causes acting from below. And what is 
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true of mutations and variations, which are only mutations in 
the limit—discontinuity being the law of the physical uni- 
verse—is true of “emergents” generally. 

Again to cite the Times Literary Supplement reviewing Sir 
Bertram Windle’s “Religion Past and Present” the author is 
quoted as saying: “On the sound principle of the effect not 
rising above its cause, the emergence of the higher from the 
lower is not a likely thing to occur.” Thus the reviewer: 


On this view the hen is prior to the egg, while no doubt the hen in turn 
was created as a companion to the cock. But for some inscrutable reason 
the principle does not work the other way round, and the effect may fall below 
its cause, just as hens lay eggs that will not hatch. So degeneration is recog- 
nized as a vera causa—the emergence of the actual savage from the archetypal 
sage. 

The reviewer goes on to add that “the question is not to be 
decided by asking whether this or the opposite is more likely.” 
But the emergence of the higher from the lower is not only 
unlikely; it is metaphysically impossible. For what is it to 
emerge into? What is there to determine the new emergent 
but the purpose of the final cause? Even when degeneration 
takes place it is only by the descent of matter to a lower level, 
a lower form taking the place of the higher to form a synthesis 
at that level. God is immanent in the universe but He is also 
transcendent over each and every level, though the capacities 
of secondary causes for cooperation with Him as principal 
cause are less in proportion as they are lower. “The first in 
the absolute is not the germ, but rather the completed being” 
as the late Professor Bontroux says.” Undoubtedly in time, 
and as coming within the scope of sense-knowledge, the germ 
is first. But let the mind abstract from these conditions, and 
contemplate natures in their hierarchies, and the completed 
being appears as prius. Thus the hen is natura prius to the 
egg, for it is not simply a big egg, though tempore prius. 





October 4, 1928. 
Historical Studies in Philosophy, p. 110. 
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It is a phase of that universal law of the running down of 
the universe in which energy is dissipated and disappears, no- 
budy knows where, that living things innumerable decay and 
die; while in the higher forms of life, as well as the lower, 
degeneracy is common. The degeneracy of parasites and of 
sedentary types is a product of the process equally with the 
genesis of the ant, the bird and the human being; so that, as 
Huxley, Sir Oliver Lodge, J. A. Thomson and others have ad- 
mitted, degeneracy is just as possible as progress, whatever 
that may mean. Hence, with regard to man, even if he were 
in a direct line with some simian species not known, and of 
which there is no geological record, it does not follow that he 
is descended from that species, but only that some race of man 
had degenerated to a point at which he had no longer the ca- 
pacity for “information” by the spiritual soul, which con- 
stitutes him human. The course of ascent finds no explana- 
tion in forces and causes at a lower level. Professor Pringle- 


Pattison writes :” 


Questions of the apparent historical genesis of the higher or more complex 
from the lower or simpler, have no philosophical importance or relevance, 
seeing that, philosophically considered, the lower or simpler phases are not 
independent facts existing as a prius, but abstract aspects of a single fact which 
is fully expressible only in terms of self-conscious experience. 


But the fact that the lower, philosophically speaking, are 
not independent facts existing as a prius in time does not 
necessarily mean that they are reducible to an abstract aspect 
of a fact which can only be expressed in terms of self-con- 
sciousness, since they are objective. The “single fact” to 
which they are related belongs to the hierarchy of ends and 
is prius in the nature of things, though posterius in the order 
of time. 


IV 


Aristotle gives several meanings to the word “prior.” Be- 





21The Idea of God, p. 177. 
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sides priority of the perfect to the imperfect, he says that there 
is also priority and subsequence viewed in reference to our 
knowledge either from reason or sense :” “Certainly, according 
to reason, things that are universal are prior; but according to 
sense the singulars are prior.” It is for this reason that what 
is called the course of evolution being according to sense, the 
singulars are prior, but according to reason, which looks at 
the nature of things sub quadam specie aeternitatis, the uni- 
versals are prior. Plato had emphasized the transcendence of 
Forms or Ideas, which he located “in a place above the 
heavens,” being in some way supposed to be the explanation 
of the singulars of the sensible order, though they are never 
embodied in the sensible sphere. But the difficulty, as 
Aristotle insisted, is in relating them to the order of becoming. 
Forms generally in their descending hierarchy are natura 
prius to the same forms flashing into concrete substantial ex- 
istence in the order of ascent, as the dominant action of 
secondary causes has “disposed” matter for union with them. 
The higher, then, is always natura prius being nearer to God, 
the ultimate end, i.e., more like unto Him, since place cannot 
be predicted of God. As “the final perfection of everything 
lies in the attainment of its end,”™ it is the end alone that ex- 
plains a process, since it is to it that it is ultimately related. So 
that when Gilson expounding the teaching of St. Thomas 
says that “the end precedes the means required by it,” he is 
referring to the order of nature and not of time. That order 
connotes a higher and in that proportion a truer reality than 
that with which we become acquainted through the senses. 
Admittedly the vegetable in the order of time comes before 
the animal which incorporates it into its substance and on 
which it is nourished and develops. Thus in the order of 


22Metaphysics, tr. by I. H. McMahon, Bk. IV, Ch. XI, pp. 131-132. 
23Phaedrus 247C. 

241, q. 103, a. 1. 

*The Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 160. 
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ascent “the less perfect is ordered towards the more perfect as 
towards its end.’ 


V 


Conceivably evolution might result in different changes in 
the organism, as accidentally modified by the conditions. But 
unity being introduced into those changes, as an inventor in- 
troduces unity into the materials which he is making into a 
machine, there is an objective synthesis—a variation, a muta- 
tion, an emergent which can only be ascribed to a natura prius 
external form—the expression of transcendent mind. Though 
in the time-series, secondary causes are prius, acting as means 
in order to the descent of transcendent form, in the order of 
nature they are posterius, and, as such, are to be regarded 
rather as a flowing from than as leading up to the produc- 
tion of the higher synthesis. It is not, therefore, to any system 
of evolution from below that we must look for an explanation 
of the world process, but to the hierarchy of forms descend- 
ing from above to unite with matter, as it continuously be- 
comes disposed and possesses the requisite capacity to re- 
ceive them. At the higher levels, as more perfect, forms are 
permanent, being spiritual and, therefore, indestructible and 
immortal. At the lower levels they are evanescent, being 
more comparable to the temporary illumination of a crystal 
by the light of the sun. As it is always in reference to the 
higher that the lower can gain any adequate interpretation, it 
follows that ultimately we must seek in the highest, not in 
degree, but in the absolute, the meaning of all that is below— 
all, that is, except evil, which, insofar as it is evil, has lost its 
relation to God. Dr. Whitehead, whom Sir Oliver Lodge 
has called “our philosopher mathematician,” writes :” 


The world is at once a passing shadow and a final fact. The shadow is 
passing into the fact, so as to be constitutive of it; and yet the fact is prior 





*6[bid., p. 162. 
27Religion in the Making, p. 75. 
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to the shadow. There is a kingdom of heaven prior to the actual passage of 
actual things, and there is the same kingdom finding its completion through 
the accomplishment of this passage. 


But if this fact or rather reality is prior to the shadow, it is 
such in the order of nature and belongs to a higher world. In 
that sense the “kingdom of heaven is prior to the actual pas- 
sage of actual things”; and when Professor Whitehead says 
that there is the same kingdom finding its completion through 
the accomplishment of this passage, it is as the end, the causa 
finalis, of a line of ascent, which has become gradually more 
restricted in proportion to the increasing elimination of by- 
products of it. 

As Gilson explaining the philosophy of St. Thomas points 
out,” particular principles of activity are subordinated to uni- 
versal principles, for the form is universal; and he gives an 
instance of the animal desiring to obtain a victory and domi- 
nation over everything opposed to it. But this is only part of 
the wider and universal law of Nature, stretching down to 
the atom and the electrons which it absorbs into itself, that 
the more powerful controls the weaker. In every case it is 
the lower analogue of the control over all by the infinite power 
of God; while in the moral order, it is just the breaking away 
from that control that constitutes evil, resulting in an element 
of disorder, even down to the physical level. In the words of 
Professor Boodin :* “The order, beauty and love of the highest 
level must radiate through all the levels even to inorganic mat- 
ter and its evolution. For it is to the highest level in the 
cosmos that the lower levels owe their order.” Though one 
level transcends another, and there is a difference between 
them in the order of ascent in proportion as creatures are 
nearer to, i.e., more like to God, the law of diffusion and 
communication of the good is identical with it throughout the 
hierarchy of descending forms. Hence, as Professor Boodin™ 





Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 221. 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1929, p. 589, “God.” 
8Ibid. 
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rightly insists, “the higher level in the advance of life does 
not merely emerge from below.” But it, or rather form at the 
higher level, implies more than a “stimulus from beyond and 
the creative response of the finite to this stimulus.” It is the 
expression of the mind of the principal cause above, rather 
than beyond, which is “creative,” not merely a “stimulus,” de- 
scending upon and transforming matter actuated by disposing 
secondary causes which through their activities at their own 
level may be said to cooperate with it. It is true, as Professor 
Whitehead says, that the kingdom of heaven is above, but for 
that reason man can only acquire definite knowledge of it from 
above, like his power to reach it. Both these have come down 
through Him who, as St. Fulgentius says at the beginning of 
his sermon on St. Stephen: “Solus Dominus descendit ut 
multos elevaret.” 





Italian Poetry Since the War 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI, A.B. 


youth, her forward-facing bands of Fascisti and Balil- 

la—as guarding her immemorial conventions and tra- 
ditions with a certain marble steadfastness. One expects her to 
build her literature upon the classical foundations, even as 
she builds her theaters, her banks, her public structures upon 
the solid, sufficient, splendid old Roman architectural pattern. 
But Italy’s very assumption of youth has brought fresh 
draughts of literary inspiration to her from all over the rebel- 
lious, seething, experimental world and from her own ad- 
venturous heart. 

We are rioting here and in Italy, in life and in poetry, in 
primitive sensations, lurid colors, obstreperous sounds, un- 
disciplined activities and the questionable joys of indolence— 
intellectual indolence, that besetting sin of the day, parent of 
all the frail, flimsy, deformed, unbeautiful, uneverlasting 
products of the times. 

A corollary of the general unrest is the hewing-down to 
other earlier, more natural and simpler levels. Of this we 
have a phase in the return to extravagant forms of democracy, 
the lauding of the honor of the laborer, the soldier, the com- 
mendability of the iconoclast, the charm of the mendicant or 
of the gipsy—reminding us of similar tendencies in the 
Romantic period.’ I Vagabondi, Il Mendicante and Zingari 
are titles which constantly recur. Vagabonds and illiterates 
themselves are copious authors of the day, though many of her 


(); E thinks of Italy—despite her temporary pose of 


1For only two of the many illustrations, see the poems, Powertd and I] Mendicante 
di Campagna, in Corrado Govoni. Inaugurazione della Primavera, Firenze, La 


Voce, 1915, 
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contemporary young poets are trained journalists, college 
graduates, assistant editors, or editors-in-chief of the transient, 
firefly poetry magazines that flash and darken, there, as here, 
in the great night of banality. 


I 


It is interesting to notice how, though so affected by mod- 
ernity, these Italian poets remain fundamentally true to the 
ancient mood and spirit of their race.* They reveal, for ex- 
ample, the long-inherited melancholy of their people. It is 
entirely different from the sporadic cynicism of a “Spoon 
River Anthology,” or the postured pessimism of a “Main 
Street.” Nor is it the residue of the melancholy of Roman- 
ticism. It is the dominating melancholy of the wise, old race 
that dwells upon its builded hills, among the alabaster tombs 
of the Etruscans, the ruined forums of Rome, the crumbled 
castles of the Middle Ages, most of its life work achieved, 
its spirit balked, through an elderly realization of futility, of 
the high hope of the future. Who, with such a treasure in his 
heart, can sing as lightly as an American lyricist, who beholds 
all the rising glory of the present and never even stumbles 
across a tomb? 

This Italian attitude is one which tinges every transient 
mood, which casts a veil before the most golden sunlight, is 
clairvoyant to the ultimate ruin of every shrine of stone and 
every temple of mortal flesh, and invests all romance with 
thunderous tragedy. Every novel, every play, every moving 
picture in Italy is so tinged. “The happy ending” may be 
said to be practically non-existent in Italian literature. Even 
the street song of the Neapolitan, which we like to think so 





*Because of the notorious anti-Christian and immoral sentiments of some of the 
poets herein discussed (notably Carducci and d’Annunzio) the readers’ attention is 
called to the fact that the present article is concerned with the purely literary 
technique of these poets and their poetry, and does not in any way attempt to 
evaluate their religious or dogmatic sentiments. Hence reference to their works, or 
to books about their poetry is not to be taken as an approval of either.—Editor’s note. 
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gay, has a fatalistic, minor note. Listen well, and you will 
hear it—even in our transplanted hurdy-gurdies. 

So it is not surprising to discover that Italian poetry brims 
with such words as malinconia, fatiche, tristezza, infelictta, 
lachrime, disperazione, morte. 

On page after page the poets cry: Jo voglio morire, (“I 
want to die”), “Love is sorrow, love is misery”; “the day is 
unbearable—and the night goes too slowly’; “because I feel 
myself dying, I want to love you”; “weep, weep again.” In- 
deed, their perpetual refrain seems to be piangi, piangi 
ancora! As the poet Guido Gozzano sings in a short, sad 
lyric :? 

Ah truly I know nothing sadder 
Than no longer to be able to be sad! 


This is an admirable example of the famous dolendi 
voluptas—or passion for sorrow—of Pliny and the much 


later Romanticists. 
The jovial little refrain of a poem by Corazzini runs:* 
Carlo, melancholy 
Has taken hold of me 


Unbearably. 
I am lost. So let it be! 


The following are a few jaunty titles of poems: ‘“Home- 
sickness,” “Weariness,” “The Desolation of the Poor Senti- 
mental Poet,” “Cry of Desperation on a Spring Morning,” 
“Tn the Cemetery.” 

Another racial and poetic inheritance of the Italian is his 
passionate intensity, which even our most tropic-tongued 
young Americans can hardly hope to equal. This quality be- 
comes sometimes radiantly beautiful and sometimes appalling 
in the full flood of free verse expression. 


2From L’ultima Infiedeltd, P. 7, 1 Collogui, Milan, Treves, 1920. 

3From the poem, 4 Carlo Simoneschi, quoted from the volume, L’amaro calice, in 
Poeti d’Oggi, an excellent anthology compiled by Giovanni Papini and P. Pancrazi, 
Florence, Vallecchi, 1920. 
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II 


Although it is always difficult to trace and chart origins, one 
of the first impulses of change seems to have come from France 
and the futuristic movement of the young poets there in the 
first decade of the twentieth century.“ In 1911, the Italian 
poet, Soffici,’ published an important book on the French poet, 
Rimbaud,° author of “Illuminations” and the chromatic cre- 


‘For the futuristic and modernistic movement in France, see: Ribemont-Dessaignes, 
Le Mouvement Dada (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1931) ; Fay, Bernard, 
Panorama de la littérature francaise contemporaine (Kra. 1925); Porché, F., Poétes 
trancaises depuis Verlaine (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1929) ; Billy, A., 
Histoire de la littérature francaise contemporaine (Paris, Colin, 1927). For the 
Italian development, see Flora, Francesco, Dal Romanticismo al Futurismo (Milan, 
Mondadori, A., 1925). 

5Soffici, Ardengo, 1879. Author of: Bif&zf 18; Simultaneitd; Chimismi lirici. (La 
Voce, Florence, 1915), La Giostra dei sensi. (Vallecchi, Florence, 1919); La Ritirata 
del Friuli (Vallecchi, Florence, 1919; Scoperte e Massacri (Vallecchi, Florence, 
1919) ; Statue e Fantocci (Vallecchi, Florence, 1919); Arthur Rimbaud (Casa Editrice 
Italiana, 1911)- 

®Rimbaud, Jean-Nicholas-Arthur. In the words (abbreviated) of the Biography in 
Poétes d’aujourd’hui, Paris, 1918 (Mercure de France): “Rimbaud, l'un des poétes 
les plus significatifs du mouvement symboliste——son nom a sa place égale a cété de 
ceux de Paul Verlaine et Stephen Mallarmé—naquit le 20 octobre 1854 4 Charleville 
(Ardennes) et mourut, aprés des souffrances stoiqguement supportés, le 10 novembre, 
1891.” Author of: Les Illuminations (préface by Paul Verlaine, Paris, Vanier, 1892) ; 
Poésies completes (préface by Paul Verlaine, Paris, Vanier, 1895). For a few of the 
numerous biographies and criticisms of Rimbaud, see Verlaine, Paul, Les Hommes 
d’aujourd’hui, (Paris, Vanier); France, Anatole, Article sur Rimbaud (Univers 
illustré, 28 November, 1891; Moore, George, Impressions and Opinions, Two Un- 
known Poets (London, 1891); Symons, Arthur, The Symbolist Movement in Litera- 
ture (London, Heinemann, 1900). 

The sonnet on colors, entitled Voyelles, deserves complete quotation, for its fantastic 
quality and for its strange influence. It is found on p. 163 of Poétes d’aujourd’ hui, 
and in the 1908 edition of Oeuvres de Jean-Arthur Rimbaud: 


Voyelles. 


A noir, E blanc, 1 rouge, U vert, O bleu, voyelles, 

Je dirai quelque jour vos naissances latentes. 

A, noir corset velu des mouches éclatantes 

Qui bombillent autour des puanteurs cruelles, 

Golfes d’ombre. E, candeur des vapeurs et des tentes, 
Lance des glaciers fiers, rois blancs, frissons d’ombelles. 
I, pourpres, sang craché, rire des levres belles 

Dans la colére ou les ivresses pénitentes ; 

U, cycles, vibrements divins des mers virides, 
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ator of the famous sonnet on colors. Soffici’s own book, 
“Lyric Chemisims” followed, and the trail was blazed for the 
wild, delightful, fantastic caravan of the parnassians, the anti- 
parnassians, the impressionists, the symbolists, the imagists, 


the sensibilists! 
Even Carducci,’ who was the last to sink under the horizon 
of the nineteenth century, had given one influential phrase to 
modernity before he joined the past. The phrase “green 
silence’* was his final bequest, and it generated scores of iri- 
descent descendants—all the “grey harmonies,” “blue lumin- 
aries,” “azure silences,” “turquoise frogs,” “green souls,” and 
“green shudders” of the past prismatic decades! 
D’Annunzio,” with his flair for the startling, the brilliant, 
the dramatic—minstrel-showman that he is—took up the 
gaudy innovations. But through it all he remained an authen- 
tic poet with a commanding voice. 


Paix des patis semés d’animaux, paix des rides 
Que Valchimie imprime aux grands fronts studieux. 
O, supréme Clairon plein de strideurs étranges, 
Silences traversés des Mondes et des Anges: 
O Omega, rayon violet de Ses Yeux. 
7Carducci, Giosué, born in 1835 in Val di Castello, died in 1907. Cf: A Selection 
from the Poems of Giosué Carducci, Tribe, Emily A. (London, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1921.) For the authoritative Italian edition of Carducci, see Poesie di Giosué 
Carducci (Zanichelli, Nicola, Bologna, 1919, fifteenth edition). 
8The phrase “green silence” appears in the last line of the superb sonnet on “The 
Ox” (Il Bowe), p. 552, Poesie; Il divino del pian silenzio verde. For a delightful 
paragraph on this chromatic inheritance from Carducci, see the keen and unsur- 
passed essay of Carlo Calcaterra, Nowecentismo Poetico, in Convivium, Rivista di 
Lettere, Filosofia e Storia, Number I, Vol. I, Jan.-Feb., 1929. 
®8The phrase, “grey harmonies,” appears in the title of Corrado Govoni’s book, 
Armonie in grigio ed in silenzio (Florence, Lumachi, 1903). Another of Govoni’s 
titles is La Santa Verde,—“The Green Saint”—(Florence, Taddei, 1919). The phrase, 
“Blue Luminary” appears in the title La Luminaria azurra of a book by Paolo 
Buzzi (Milan, Facchi, 1918). 
10—)’Annunzio, Gabriele, 1863. Author of about fourteen plays and some sixty 
volumes of prose and verse. For more complete accounts than are rendered by the 
Italian Who’s Who (Chi E), and other biographical notices, see Borgese, G. A., 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, Naples, 1910, Revised edition, Milan, 1931. Morello, V., 
Gabriele D’ Annunzio, Rome, 1910, and Benedetto Croce in Vol. IV of La Letteratura 
della Nuova Italia. The latest book in English is Gabriel the Archangel, by Federico 
Nardelli and Arthur Livingston, New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1931, an 
irreverent biography rather than a literary criticism. 
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But we must now march on with the newer and younger 
poets. In some cases the old, old models have been devoutly 
treasured. There are still classicists in Italy. But, on the 
whole, only a few present-day Italian poets bear in mind the 
old dreams and the ancient traditions. Italy has deserted her 
white-columned temples to sing like a gipsy on the slopes of 
her laureled hills. 

The situation in America and Italy is astonishingly similar. 
There is noticeable in the poetry of the two countries the very 
same forsaking of the themes of the spirit and the similar 
seeking after the experiences of the five senses. Themes of 
religion, of philosophy, historical or epic subject, even themes 
of high romance, have been almost entirely abandoned. The 
absorbing interest is in the small, personal, passing sensations 
of the poet, in relation to the kinematic, kaleidoscopic, ver- 
tiginous modern world! The eyes of the poet have swept 
down from the sky and its unfathomable vistas to the street 
scenes of this small and sordid earth and from preoccupation 
with the inner vision of the human spirit to preoccupation 
with the passing moods of the minnow-mind of the introverted 
poet! , 

A mere study of the titles of the volumes of poetry pub- 
lished in Italy since the war is as rewarding as the same en- 
tertaining investigation of publisher’s lists in America. For 


instance :” 

Paolo Buzzi—The Blue Luminary. Free Verse. 

Emilio Cecchi—Red Fish. 

Luciano Folgore— 
Song of the Motors. 
Bridges on the Ocean. Free Verse and Words in Freedom. 
Explosions (Crepapelle—Gorgeous word!) 
The Swift City (synthetic lyricism). 


Buzzi, Paolo, La Luminaria azzurra (Milan, Facchi, 1918), Versi liberi (Milan, 
Treves, 1911) ; Cecchi, E., Pesci Rossi (Florence, Vallecchi, 1920); Folgoro, L., Canto 
dei Motori (Milan, Poesia, 1912), Ponti sull’ Oceano (Milan, Poesia, 1914), Cre- 
papelle (Rome, Ugoletti, 1919), Cittd veloce (Rome, Voce, 1919); Govoni, Corrado, 
Poesie elettriche (Milan, Edizioni di Poesia, 1911), Fuochi d’artifizio (Palermo, 1905), 
Rarefazioni (Milan, 1915); Soffici, Ardengo, La Giostra dei Sensi (Florence, 
Vallecchi, 1919). 
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Corrado Govoni— 
Electric Poems. 
Fireworks. 

Rarefactions. 
Ardengo Soffici— 
The Joust of the Senses. 


There comes to hand a late list of books of such poetry, 
March, 1932, in L’Annunciatore Librario Mensile, with little 
change in the spirit of the titles: 


L. Bolgiani—The Polyhedral Crystal. 

V. Cramer—The Dithyramb of the Pleiades. 
Giobbe—My Grandmother in Pajamas. 

C. D’Augusta—Desert Voices. 

E. Trolli—The Reason Why I Sing. 





“The Joust of the Senses!” That is, indeed, a symbolic 
title. The present literary interest obviously lies in the actual, 
outer world of color, light, form, pattern, contour, solidity, 
and in the response of the five stimulated senses to that world. 
The vocabulary of the poems abounds, as might be expected, 
in sharp verbs, brittle nouns, and gaudy adjectives—the demi- 
mondaines of the dictionary! Abstract nouns, contemplative 
phrases are lacking. The language is of a precision which 
approaches the microscopic exactitude of the scientist and 
suggests the laboratory rather than the ivory tower of the poet. 

In a free verse poem of Riccardo Bacchelli appears a sen- 
tence which is worthy to stand as the profession of faith of a 
group of contemporary writers in Italy:” “I close my eyes 
in order to allow my sensations to flow and reflow through me 
to their utmost eddies.” 

“The sky is black smoke,” says Paolo Buzzi in his “Night 
of Hurricane,” “which whirls, drifts, impends like a breath 
of fire. The lightnings are like green and purple snakes. All 





12Bacchelli, Riccardo, 1891. Author of Poemi lirici, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1914, and 
of numerous books of criticism. The quotation appears in the poem, Paesaggi, in 
Poemi lirici, and on page 26 of Poeti d’Ogqgi. 
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flies as before a dark sea. I abandon myself to all the obscure 
currents within me.”” 


III 


This verse and most of the principles of modern poetry are 
the heirs presumptive—as well as the heirs presumptuous— 
of the colossal individualism of the day with all its over-em- 
phasis of vanity, egotism, and introversion. Laziness, as we 
have suggested, is a corollary. For if a man considers that 
any casual remark he may make, any careless unrevised lines 
he may write, are worthy of attention, he will not bother to 
rewrite, to polish, to edit, to beautify, to perfect. 

Gino Bonomi writes an immortal lyric called: Paaccc/— 
which we would render “Splash” :“ 


On the telephone wires 

(two lines of carbon across a sky the color of grey paper) 
a string of drops suspended : 

tears waiting to be shed 

by the inconstant sky, 

Earrings of silver 

Hung in the ears of the wind. 

A new-born drop slowly descends 

The curve of the wire 

At an ant’s pace. 

A tiny, new inexpert drop 

That comes from the near-by ladder of the pole. 
It perceives ahead of it a twin 

And slows its step. 

Drops suspended 

At a discreet distance,— 

If indiscreet, they are overwhelmed, 

They rush together 


13Buzzi, Paolo, 1874. Author of: Rapsodie Leopardiane, Milan, 1908; La Notte 
di Roma, Milan, 1899; Il Carme di Re Umberto, Milan, 1901; L’Esilio, Milan, 1906; 
Aeroplani, Milan, 1909; Versi Liberi, Milan, 1911; L’Elisse é la Spirale, Milan, 1915; 
Bel Canto, Milan, 1916; La Luminaria azzurra, Milan, 1918; Il Poema di Garibaldi, 
Milan, 1919; J] Bel Cadavere, Milan, 1919. The lines quoted are from Sera d’Uragano, 
in the volume Aeroplani. They are also to be found on p. 70 of Poeti d’Oggi. 

14For this astonishing poem, see the article Nowecentismo Poetico, Calcaterra, Carlo, 
op. cit., and, also, p. 14, Poeti Novecento, Mondadori, A., Milan, 1928. 
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With the eagerness of an embrace. 
Avid of union! 

One. ... 

‘, oe 

A large drop on the pavement: 
—paaccc! 


Of all the modern fantastics, Aldo Palazzeschi” offers the 
most numerous and the most curious examples of the new 
work, if such verbal abandon as his can be dignified by the 
name of work. Palazzeschi especially delights to revel in 
the meaningless play of sounds, from whose pattern all signi- 
ficance has been withdrawn. As in the case of so many other 
moderns, he plays tricks with his instruments, the result being 
that words, which should be for poets more or less sacred 
means of exaltation, become merely banal steps to buffoonery. 
He is the arch-exponent of free everything, the imagist ad 
absurdum. His books, with freakish fittingness, bear the im- 
print of Cesare Blanc, his white cat. His circus tricks take 
place not only within the poems but in their titles as well, for 
instance: Ara Mara Amara; Oro Doro—Odoro—Dodoro; 
Rio Bo—“Visit to the Countess Eva Ba’ and one fittingly 
called E Lasciatemi Divertire—(“Oh, Let Me Amuse My- 
self”) which deserves to be the rallying poem of all modernity. 
Some of its lines follow: 

Tri tri tri uhi, uhi, uhi! 
Fru fru fru The poet amuses himself 
ihu, ihu, ihu! Madly, 

15Palazzeschi, Aldo, 1885. One of the chief proponents of futurism in Italy, from 
1909 to 1914, after which period he declared his literary independence of all schools. 
Author of: I cavalli bianchi, Florence 1905; Lanterna, Florence, Cesare Blanc, 
1907; Riflessi, Florence, Cesare Blanc, 1908; Poemi, Florence, Cesare Blanc, 1909; 
L’Incendiario, Milan, Poesia, 1910; Il codice di Pereld, Milan, Poesia, 1911. His 
latest book, Stampe dell’ Ottocento, is receiving high praise from Italian critics. See 
the brief biography, Aldo Palazzeschi, by Peter M. Riccio, in the Bulletin of the Casa 
Italiana of Columbia University, May, 1932, No. 8, Vol. II. 

16In the volume L’Incendiario, and pp. 321, 326 of Poeti d’Ogqgi. 

17This and the following poem should be read down the first column of the page 
and then down the second column of the same page, then to the first column of the 


next page, etc. See Poesie, Milan, Giulio Preda, 1930, and pp. 31 to 35, Vol. IV, 
Le pit belle pagine dei Poeti d’Oggi, Lanciano, Carabba (1922). 
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Unrestrainedly. 

Don’t insult him, 

Let him amuse himself, 
Poor darling! 

These little follies 

Are his delight! 

Cuct rurt, 

Rurt cucu, 
Cuccuccurtru ! 

What are these indecencies? 
These freakish strophes? 
License, license, 

poetic license! 

They are my passion! 
Farafarafarafa 
Tarataratarata, 
paraparaparapa, 
laralaralarala! 

Do you know what they are? 
They are advanced stuff, 
They aren’t foolishness. 
They are the refuse 

Of other poems. 
Bilobilobilobilobilo 
blum ! 

Filofilofilofilofilo 

flum! 

Biloli. Filolu. 


U. 
It isn’t sure that these things 
Don’t mean anything, 

They mean something 

They mean to speak 

As when one begins to sing 
Without knowing the words— 
A very vulgar meaning perhaps 
Oh well it pleases me to do this. 
Labala 

Falala | 
Falala 

eppoi lala 

Lalala lalala 

Certainly it’s rather a strong hazard 

To write of things in this way 

For in these days there are professors 

Standing at all the doors. 

Ahahahahahahah 

Ahahahahahahah 

Ahahahahahahah 

In fine, I am perfectly right 

Times have changed. 

Men no longer demand 

Anything more of poets, 

So let me amuse myself. 


Another star clown in his poetic three-ring circus is entitled 
La Fontana Malata (“The Sick Fountain”). I am using 
Rudolph Altrocchi’s translation: 


Clof, clop, clock, 
Cloffete 

Cloppete 
Chocchete 
Chehch 

It is down in the 
courtyard 

the poor 





sick 

fountain 

What anguish 

to hear it 

coughing. 

It coughs, \ 
it coughs, 

a little 


18In the volume L’Incendiario. See also p. 323 of Poeti d’Oggi. 
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it is silent, 
again 

it coughs. 
My poor 
fountain 

the pain 

you have 
touches 

my heart... . 


It is silent, 

no longer does it 
spout anything. 
It is silent, 

no sound 

is heard, 

is it perhaps, 
perhaps 

dead? 

How horrible! 
Ah no! 

Here it is 
again 

it coughs. 

Clof, clop, clock. 
Cloffete, 
Cloppete, 
Clocchete, 
chchch. .. . 
Consumption 
Is killing it 
Gracious 

that 

eternal 
coughing 

is killing 

me, 

a little, 


never mind, 
but so much! 
What a plaint! 
But Habel! 
Vittoria! 
Run, 

shut off 

the fountain, 
its eternal 
coughing 

is killing 
me. 

Go 

do 
something 
to make it 
stop, 

even, 

even, 

die! 
Madonna! 
Heaven! 

No more! 
No more! 
My poor 
fountain 
with the pain 
you have 
you will end 
you will see 
by killing 
me too 
Clof, clop, clock, 
cloffete, 
cloppete 
clocchete 


chchch. 


Another futurist who has belonged to the group since its 
beginnings in 1909 is Luciano Folgore (the pen-name for 
Oméro Vecchi).” One of his free-verse descriptions will 


19Folgore, Luciano, 1888. One of the original Italian futurists. Author of the four 
books on verse listed in note 11. 
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serve to indicate his trend. It is called “Sensation of Whirl- 
wind.” I am using Rudolph Altrocchi’s translation :” 


Anxiety 

Swollen imminence of death. 

Houses outlined ; 

truncated towers; 

chiseled doors. 

Bronze plates of silence 

Between a sky of wooly clouds 

and calm earth, 

the heart, 

hanging from the interminable threads 
of unknown fear. 

A light precursor ; 

trembling of branches, fragments of paper, 
indistinct turmoil in the gardens, 

on the pavements... . 

A swift squadron 

clouds of dust, flutter of veils, 
waving of curtains, 

—here and there— 

mysterious wavering of the city. 

Then again, 

the sound, the rumble, the uproar, 
and the formidable orchestra, 

with trumpets of chimneys, 

with timbrels of glass, 

with big drums of doors, 

and violins, violins of telegraph wires. 
At times the lightning-like baton 

Of the hurricane conductor 

Spurts from the clouds 

On the symphonic poem of the winds! 


It is interesting to note the blatant quality of the metaphors 
and similes in this modern poetry. The subtle, inevitable, 
beauty-sprung comparison is supplanted by the labored, 
straining, wheezing analogy—utterly mechanical and utterly 
uninspired. “Like, like, like” (Coémé, comé, cémé) recur, 


20For the poem, Sensazione di Turbine, see the volume, Ponti sull’ Oceano, or p. 157 
of Poeti d’Oggi. 
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with aching artifice and monotonous reverberation. These 
invidious comparisons lead, as we have seen in Folgore’s two 
poems, to labeling, listing and cataloguing, and so we have our 
lyric statisticians!—people who walk across the earth making 
rhymed and unrhymed inventories of the perceptible and 
tangible contents of the world. In such cataloguing there is 
no hint of beauty, significance or worth. 

Had one the space and time it would be interesting, in this 
regard, to print side by side Richard Le Gallienne’s “Ballade 
Catalogue of Lovely Things’” and Corrado Govoni’s “Things 
Which Make the Springtime.’” 


IV 


That there are poets of beauty in Italy—beauty in the old, 
lost sense—is unquestionably true. But, as in America, they 
are at present in the minority. There are several charming 
feminine lyricists, and, among the men, there are, two par- 
ticularly, Thovez and Jahier, who rear their quiet heads 
among the radicals, like hollyhocks among the ragweeds. 

Enrico Thovez,” now a middle-aged man, combines some- 
thing of the new freedom of expression with something of the 
old serenity and beauty. Perhaps the fact that he is also a 
painter, having been director of the Modern Art Gallery of 
Turin, and a contributor to many exhibits, gives poise and 
picturesqueness to his verbal brushwork. One of his shorter 
sketches, “Sun of October,’™ will serve faintly to suggest him: 


21Le Gallienne, Richard, The Junk-Man and Other Poems, New York, Doubleday 
Page and Company, Garden City, 1920, p. 31. 

*2Govoni, Corrado, Poesie Scelte, 1903-1918 (Ferrara, A. Taddei e Figli, 1920), 
or Poeti d’Oggi, p. 167. The first five lines of Le Cose Che Fanno La Primavera are 
sufficient to suggest its tenor: 

Water splashing from the sparrows on the roof, 

The green umbrella of the beggar from the country. 

The hurdy-gurdy that plays in the slums the sad waltz of the Merry Widow. 
The white clouds of dust that run behind the automobiles. 

The red watering-can abandoned in the courtyard. 

*3Thovez, Enrico, 1869. Author of J] Poema dell’ Adolescenza, Turin, Streglio, 
1901; Jl Pastore, il Gregge e la Zampogna, Naples, Ricciardi, 1910, 1911 and 1919; 
Mimi dei Moderni, Naples, Ricciardi, 1919. 

*4See 1] Poema dell’ Adolescenza, or Poeti d’Oggi, p. 515. 
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The yellow sun of October 
Is so sweet to me! It scarcely warms. 
Shivering, I seek it. 
It wounds obliquely the hollow vaults of the yellowing woods: 
They burn with gold; they flame violently at sunset 
It seems as if the very air were more delicate, more rare. 


Piero Jahier” is a younger man of much richer and more: 
varied gifts. He can play on many instruments from the organ 
to the flute. He is the melodious and painstaking creator of a 
number of long odes, Canto della Sposa” (“The Song of the 
Bride”), Canto di Marcia” (“The Song of the March”), and 
others, and is noteworthy for his fine feeling, penetrating be- 
low the superficies of life, his stanzas coming as a fair and 
beautiful relief from free-verse frenzy. I choose one poignant 
poem out of a sheaf of his war-memories. It is called 
“Silence,” a title which is quite as ineffective as the poem is 


effective :* 
All day long this reverent avoiding, 
All day these lengthy salutes. 
Three steps away, hand to the brow, 
For four steps, the glance thrust into the heart. 
And who am I, a superior: 
Who has deserved these salutes? 
But at night, when day is done, 
Crossing the blackened courtyards, 
It is I, who, at attention, rigid, 
My hand to my brow, 
All and each one of you, 
For this night and for this life, 
Salute you, my soldiers. 


One would hardly imagine that Giovanni Papini® could be 
classified among the poets, but as a matter of fact, in addition 





*5Jahier, Piero, 1884. Author of: Canti di Soldati, published in the zone of war, 
Tipografia dell’ Astico, 1918; Canti di Soldati, Trento, 1919; Canti di Soldati, Milan, 
Casa Editrice Musicale Sonzogno, 1919; Con me e gli Alpini, Florence, La Voce, 1919; 
Ragazzo, Rome, La Voce, 1919. 

26See Riviera Ligure, Feb. 19, 1916, or Poeti d’Oggi, p. 181. 

27Con me e con gli Alpini, or Poeti d’Oggi, p. 190. 

°8See Con me e con gli Alpini, or Poeti d’Oggi, p. 188. 
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to his militant and audacious prose he has written poetry 
since he was seven years old and has published three volumes 
of poems. His prose comments on the writing of poetry are 
even more interesting than the poetry itself. The Opera 
Prima (“First Works’’) is especially pithy and arresting. It 
_contains twenty lyrics and twenty prose paragraphs containing 
Papini’s views on poetry, well worth reading, all of it, even 
to the saucy last paragraph in which he suggests: “And now 
it would not be a bad idea, friend, if, arrived at this last ex- 
position, you should turn back and read the first poem again.” 

Iconoclast though Papini is in many respects—and his prose 
is loud with the smashing of images!—he keeps rhyme and 
meter on the pedestal of his devotion and gives excellent 
reasons for this preservation. Of rhyme he says, with a flash 
of Papinian audacity that it is like God, inasmuch as were we 
without it, we would have to invent it. His remarks on the 
uses of savory and unusual words to freshen the poetic vocab- 
ulary are, indeed, quite interesting, but not every one will let 
them pass unchallenged. 

Turning to the lyrics themselves we find that he consistently 
carries out his theories. There are meter and rhyme and care- 
ful craftsmanship and strange words, too savory at times. 
Papini shows himself to be a kind of literary Jekyll and Hyde, 
for in his prose he is cynic, satirist, flinger of sharp, strong 
words, brandisher of swords, while in his poems he is a deli- 
cate dreamer, a romancer, and a pastoral player on the pipes 
of Pan. 

Many of the poems are philosophical. Many are romantic. 
Many are descriptive of scannete strangely quiet and tender 
and beautiful. 

From a piquant poem of self-discussion in which he ex- 
claims :” 


29Papini, Giovanni, 1881. Author of innumerable brilliant books of criticism, com- 
ment and satire and of several less important books of verse: Cento Pagine di 
Poesia, Florence, La Voce, 1915; Opera Prima, Florence, La Voce, 1917; Giorni di 
Festa, Florence, La Voce, 1918. In America, Papini is best known for his Life of 
Christ, first published in 1921 and so ably translated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Opera Prima, Quinta Poesia, stanza eleven. 
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I and me, born in the same breath, 
Consigned to the same Fate! 


he turns, a few pages after, to the unegoistical presentation 
of as lovely a pastoral as you would care to read. Freely 
translated, the first two stanzas run:” 

When in the early freshness of the dawn 

The flocks follow the shepherdess, slow, slow 


To the far green edge of the meadow-lawn, 
I see you as I saw you long ago. 


Fruit of the mountain, under your dark cape, 
Your chestnut hair, light, delicately twined 

As a veil, falling in soft escape, 

Spread out in the rushing mountain-wind— 


and so on, through thirteen charming bucolic stanzas. 


V 


Among all the strident voices of the masculine poets of 
Italy today there are only about four feminine soprano voices 
lifting above the low notes—the voices of Annie Vivanti, 
Sibilla Aleramo, Amalia Guglielminetti and Ada Negri. 
Annie Vivanti® is far more of a fictionist than a poet, and 
although she is great fun as a prosodist—possessing that qual- 
ity so rare among Italian writers, a sense of humor—she may 
be dismissed by mere allusion. 

But Guglielminetti and Negri deserve pause. Amalia Gug- 
lielminetti® is full of fire and flame, and deep and turbulent 





310pera Prima, Quindicesima Poesia, first two stanzas. 

32Annie Vivanti, 1868. Author of many stories and novels written both in Italian 
and in English. Her volume of verse, Lirica, was published, when she was only 
twenty-two by Treves, in Milan, after she had bearded Carducci in his den at 
Bologna and had asked and secured an introduction by him for her book of verses. 

83Guglielminetti, Amalia, 1889. Author of Voci di Giovinezza, Turin, Roux e 
Viarengo, 1904; Le Vergini Folli, Turin, Roux e Viarengo, 1907; Le Seduzioni, Milan, 
Treves, 1910; L’Insonne, Milan, Treves, 1913; L’Amante ignoto, Milan, Treves, 
1911; J volti dell’ amore, Milan, Treves, 1913; Anime allo specchio, Milan, Treves, 
Nei e cicisbei, 1918; Fiabe in versi, Ostiglia, Bibliotechina della Lampada; Le ore 


inutili, Milan, Treves, 1919. 
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emotion. She bares her throbbing heart in every line. Two 
poems will serve to summon her spirit. The first, translated 
by Ruth S. Phelps, is called “Waiting” :™ 


I wait you here. The old house is the same 
That knew my childhood, and that knew my eyes 
Beneath blond ringlets, innocent of blame. 


The house knows you are coming, it is wise. 
It does not start and thrill (like me) and smile; 
I feel it harsh and hostile—it defies. 


Not you, who hasten to me with the guile 
Of furtive loves, your lips athirst for mine, 
Not you the old house watched for this long while. 


Here, on its hillside, overspread with vine, 

It watched to see come openly, by day 

The bridegroom who should claim me with a sign— 
Then, heart to heart, to see us ride away. 


The second poem is called “Asperities” :” 
Bitter am I as that chill living breeze 
Of March which seems forever raw with frost, 
Yet melts the snows upon the mountain trees. 


O winds of March, by your shrill blasts are tossed 
The laggard stems, through you in grass are found 
The violets, and wandering clouds are lost. 


Bitter am I. Asperities abound 
Within my laughter. Rather would I smite 
Than soothe, and prouder than I am I sound. 


Like wind of March I give no truce, but fight. 
I crave to prod each slacking soul that lingers, 
To draw from it an anger-quickened might, 

And feel its rage vibrating through my fingers. 


34From the volume, Le Seduzioni. The volume, Italian Silhouettes, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1924, by R. S. Phelps, is a book written by a scholar and a poet, 
with all the keen analysis and sensitiveness to beauty implied in the double role. 
There are chapters on Carducci, Annie Vivanti, Guido Gozzano, “The Poet in 
Papini,” Pirandello’s Plays, Ada Negri, and seven others. This poem is found therein. 
354 spreaze, in Le Seduzioni, tr. by R. Altrocchi, U. C. Chronicle, July, 1932. 
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Ada Negri’s” lyric gift is undiminished after sixty-two 
years. She still sings with power and beauty and all Italians 
listen to her with pleasure. When we were in Italy six years 
ago, the most talked-of book was Ada Negri’s newest volume 
of verse, “Songs of the Island.”” They were the result of a 
year spent on the enchanted island of Capri, that island, which 
—in spite of its recent collecting of an assorted group of free 
thinkers, free livers and free lovers who have tried to turn it 
into a floating Greenwich Village, gaining for it the new title 
of “a sunny isle for shady people’’—nevertheless remains eter- | 
nally magic and beautiful. Perhaps the loveliest poem in the 
book is called “The Azure Malady.’ It will be especially 
loved by those who have spent more than one day on Capri 
and have known the intoxication that come from its bowl of 


sapphire! 

I suffer from the light, I suffer from you, oh sunlit Capri. 

O, too beautiful, oh like a wave breaking over a wreck. 

But perhaps you are nothing but a capricious ray of the prism in my eyes, 

A golden cloud risen from the breath of the sea. 

No. I feel your heart which lives, which beats in the cave of rock 

At Pizzolungo; and the Cyclops who never know sleep 

Guard the sea; and from the mountain the lances of the aloes, 

And from the towers of the crags the eyes of falcons watch. 

And along the flanks of the three Cyclops glides and glistens \ 
The blue lizard that was born at your birth, O Capri. 

Sacred to time, she is the magician, sovereign of the sea-green sorcery. 
Perfidious as the water that breaks in many-shining crystals on the crags. 
Dissolved by a touch of the oars! 

If I embrace her she flies me and glistens, leaving only a dazzling in my eyes. 
Azure is your folly, Capri, cloud of the sea. 

Azure is the eternal song with which you fill the skies. 

If I must die of your beauty, give me an azure death! 


86Negri, Ada, 1870. Author of: Fatalitd, 1892; Tempeste, 1894; Maternitd, 1906; 
Dal Profondo, 1910; Esilio, 1914; Le Solitarie, 1917; Orazioni, 1918; Il Libro di 
Mara, 1919; all published in Milan, by Treves. 

37Negri, Ada, I canti dell’ Isola, Milan, A. Mondadori, 1924. 

38The first poem in the volume: J/ male azzurro. 
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VI 


I cannot feel that, in spite of such true poetry as this poetry 
of Ada Negri, as well as that of Thovez, Jahier, Papini and 
Amalia Guglielminetti, Italy is at present expressing her own 
soul.” I have traveled sufficiently in Italy to know that every 
Italian, even the most humble, is a poet at heart. 

Italy has written great poetry and after this interim of the 
prose of the machine age is ended, she will write great poetry 
again. There is a phrase that Italians use about the very dust 
of their storied land. They speak of it as polvere d’eroe, “the 
dust of heroes.” But it is even more beautiful than the “dust 
of heroes.” It is the “dust of poets”! 


For further study of the subject of modern Italian poetry, see the following 
anthologies: Poeti Novecento, Milan, A. Mondadori, 1928; Le pit belle pagine dei 
Poeti d’Oggi Scelte e Ordinate da Olinda Giacobbe, in eight volumes, Lanciano, G. 
Carbabba, 1928. The Oxford Book of Italian Verse includes but does not go beyond 
the nineteenth century. For two very lovely books of translation of Italian poems of 
past eras—out of which the present era grew—see Fifty Romance Lyric Poems 
Chosen and Translated by Richard Aldington, London, Chatto and Windus, 1931; 
and An Anthology of Italian Poems (13th to 19th century), selected and translated 
by Lorna de’ Lucchi, London, William Heinemann, 1922. 








Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


Tue Story oF THE CONFEDERACY. By Robert Selph Henry. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1932. Pp. 513. $5.00. 


Tue Secession Movement. By Dwight Lowell Dumond. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 294. $2.50. 


L&E, THE Sout oF Honor. By John E. Hobeika. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1932. Pp. 303. 


ConscIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN THE Civit War. By Edward Needles 
Wright. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. vii, 


274. $3.00. 


It is only since the horrors and hates and sorrows and debts of the World 
War came to wipe away the remembrance of those of a previous conflict that 
Americans have been able to view without warped perspective the affairs of 
our great Civil War. We have here under review four books to which 
neither side could take violent exception. Of course, they are of unequal 
merit, but two of them at least are outstanding studies. Mr. Dumond’s 
particularly, this reviewer feels, will take its place as a standard study of the 
process and varied impetus of secession as the idea broadened and grew into 
favor in the sunshine and rain of the North’s bigoted hatred and ignorant 
prejudices. The author has done a great service in going over the newspapers 
of the time, particularly the Southern ones, and he has skilfully selected news 
articles and editorials which illustrate well the whole growth of the movement, 
in depth and breadth, from the famous letter of Yancey of Alabama to Mr. 
Slaughter (June 15, 1858), proposing an organization of Southern men as a 
nucleus of a later secession movement, to Lincoln’s inaugural address—by 
which time secession was an accomplished fact. 

In a recent issue of this quarterly’ the present reviewer asked why Lincoln 
and his advisers pussyfooted so carefully between the time of his election and 


1March, 1932, pp- 674-7. 
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inauguration, and suggested that it was because of Lincoln’s lack of experience 
in administrative affairs. Mr. Dumond thinks it was because the Republicans 
“were, in December, 1860, without a well-defined policy, and lacked stability 
in party organization. Having but recently won the presidential election, not 
yet in control of the national government, and recognized as a sectional and 
minority party, they sought to avoid any action tending toward dissension and 
disintegration within the party.” However the facts stand, the irresolution 
was unfortunate. A further study of this matter would be advisable and 
might be of particular value to the two major political parties in view of the 
present critical situation. Shortsighted political expediency may say: hedge, 
temporize; statesmanship says: stand foursquare on principle, and state 
it boldly. 

Mr. Henry’s book is complementary to Mr. Dumond’s study, as it gives 
the story of the actual military conflict from the fire of the wooden barracks 
at Sumter to the last meeting of the Confederate States’ Cabinet after Appo- 
mattox. The fugitive Cabinet members with their gallant escort of Kentucky 
cavalry met finally at Washington, Georgia, and decided to disperse to their 
homes and be about their own affairs—a quiet end to the government of the 
Confederate States of America. 

The author uses a flowing, eminently readable style, evidencing a firm hold 
on the train of events, and yet never cluttered up with learned but delaying 
details. The story of the conflict in the various sectors flows along smoothly 
and with real interest, enlivened with human and humorous sidelights, which, 
however, are so skilfully set as never to fog the clear vision of the main event. 
Mr. Henry, a railroad man himself, has a particular appreciation of the im- 
portance of the lines of supply and communication of the contending armies, 
and brings out details which aid us to understand some hitherto obscure 
military movements. The portrayal of the military characters is good, too; 
by a few deft strokes of Mr. Henry’s pen we feel that we know men like 
Meade and Longstreet and A. P. Hill and “Little Mac” McClellan better 
than before. The special campaign maps interspersed in the book are good 
but all too few. This lack is partially compensated for by the general map 
of the seat of war on the inside covers. A twenty-two page parallel-column 
table of events is of excellent service for reference and an aid to teachers and 
students; for although Mr. Henry’s book is not designed as a textbook, it 
could well be used as such for an advanced college course. 

Everyone acknowledges Robert E. Lee as an exemplar in the war and post- 
war days. Various are his biographies, and varied their treatment of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hobeika is a eulogist who sees neither spot nor wrinkle. In the 
foreword the President emeritus of William and Mary College states that 
the author “does not set out to write a history, but to mass together in one 
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great song the verses of praise from numerous others who have written of 
Lee,” and that estimate is true enough. The style is too florid and prolix to 
please the present reviewer, but there are in the book many fine things well 
said. Mr. Hobeika holds seriously that Lee died of a broken heart caused by 
his “suffering in silence over the calamities caused by the conqueror’s cruel 
treatment of the conquered people, sorrow over their sufferings and not his 
own, and his self-imposed quietness in never expressing his sorrow.” 

Mr. Wright’s investigation of the attitude and numbers of those who 
objected to military service on the score of conscience at the time of the 
secession produces rather meager results. The list of sources investigated is 
large and seems thorough, but the whole could as well have been reduced to a 
good-sized magazine article. At the time of the Civil War there were eight 
sects whose religious tenets were against all participation in war; in the 
World War there were twenty-eight sects, although their percentage in the 
total population was less than previously. ‘The Quakers formed the largest 
group, the Mennonites next. In the Civil War some under 10,000 (the 
number is difficult to estimate) claimed exemption; in the World War, 
64,693 claims were made, but not all allowed. 

From the earliest days in the colonies these sincerely religious little groups 
were recognized and provision was made for them in most of the military 
laws. But the treatment accorded them varied in all localities just as did the 
individual consciences of the adherents of these sects; for although some 
agreed to do non-combatant work as long as they were not called on to bear 
arms, others absolutely refused even to pay the taxes which might be used for 
the prosecution of the war. In several places the author seems to confuse 
the issue, when he alleges examples of the Benedictines and the Holy Cross 
Order, and also of the faculty of the (Protestant) Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, South Carolina, asking exemption from the draft. None of these 
asked exemption on the score that war itself was against their principles, but 
that participation in actual fighting was inconsistent with their profession. 
The Holy Cross Religious even stated their willingness to serve as chaplains 
and nurses. 

The conflict within the various sects over hiring substitutes, paying commu- 
tation fees, publishing war news, or doing non-combatant service is a striking 
example of a need for an authoritative standard of morality. Most of the 
sects compromised, determining that although their tenets forbade all partici- 
pation, yet each one must be guided by his own conscience—a tacit admission 
by these sects that their religious principles might be wrong. The volume 
may be of value to some future great historian of Christianity in America. 


Cecit H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J., M.A. 
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Tue Risg or U. S. Grant. By A. L. Conger. New York: The Century 
Company, 1931. Pp. xi, 390. $5.00. 


Set My Propre Free. By William E. Lilly. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1932. Pp. viii, 269. $2.50. 


One’s first tendency, upon finishing “The Rise of U. S. Grant,” is to feel 
that it is just one more book about Grant. It is not that, however, or at least 
not in the sense that it is another poorly written biography about a man whose 
life is hard to evaluate with any degree of precision. The effort of the 
writer, as set forth in the foreword and as indicated by the title, is to account 
for the ascent of Grant, within a period of four years, from the obscurity of 
Galena, Illinois, to the pinnacle of prominence in Washington. It seems that 
the writer has failed to make this matter clear. The average person is in- 
clined to feel that the greatest factor in Grant’s success was the deplorable 
mediocrity of the Union Generals as a group. After reading this book, the 
same opinion seems reasonable. It goes without saying that there is nothing 
very complimentary to Grant from this sort of a deduction. In this volume 
the author has done little more than to prove that Grant was better than the 
others, and that is a compliment of doubtful merit, to say the least. 

At times the author seems to fail to give other Generals the little credit to 
which they are perhaps entitled. There is in many cases not nearly enough 
glory to go around, so the amount available is carefully husbanded for the 
benefit of U. S. Grant. It is not to be understood that the author stoops to 
a distortion of facts. In presenting the accounts of the battles, campaigns, etc., 
he resorts continually to the ““War of the Rebellion: Official Records,” and 
in a great many cases, cites the dispatches verbatim. The author feels that in 
the earlier part of the war Grant’s inability to appreciate the details that were 
considered important by his superiors tended to place him in a rather unfortu- 
nate and undeserved position of comparative obscurity. The author was 
evidently under the impression that not enough attention had been directed to 
Grant’s activities in the early part of the war. As a result of this conviction, 
and in an effort to remedy the situation, about half of the volume is devoted 
to the battle of Belmont, and to the efforts which resulted in the taking of 
Forts Henry and Donelson. Most readers are going to tire as they read 
page after page concerning the engagement at Belmont. The same tired 
feeling is going to be accentuated by the seemingly endless debate, by corre- 
spondence, which went on among Halleck, Buell, and Grant, while the forts 
on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers were being assaulted. Outside of 
the revelation of a great deal of uncertainty and inefficiency, little is accom- 
plished by the presentation of this myriad of dispatches. Lesser treatments 
are accorded to Grant’s share at Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga. At 
times, it is hard to see that Grant is doing anything that may cause his upward 
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progress. The impression grows in the reader’s mind, that although Grant 
does little, the other Generals are doing less, and that Lincoln is gradually 
beginning to appreciate this fact. The battles, despite the presentation of 
various maps, are not made very clear or vivid. After reading this book, one 
is apt to wonder whether, after all, any men were killed in the war. The 
conflict is presented as an endless exchange of dispatches. The effects of this 
exchange of information, in terms of blood and property, are disregarded. 

Grant’s campaigns in the East are inadequately treated. After all, it 
seems true that Grant’s work which resulted in the taking of Richmond, is as 
important as his work in the battle of Belmont, or in the taking of Fort 
Henry. At no time does one become even mildly interested in Grant. One 
feels that some other Generals are jealous of him, but further than that, one’s 
feelings refuse to go. One feels that Grant may be promoted, as the war 
goes on, but ones does not feel that there is any connection between the eleva- 
tion of Grant and the success of the North. 

The book is longer than it needed to be. A merciless condensation would 
have improved it considerably. No great fault can be found with its precision 
and accuracy, or its continuity—which is chronological—but there seems to 
be little sense of proportion and value. There are, it is true, few valleys in 
this book, and there are apparently no hills. The work was carefully pre- 
pared, and will be helpful to one who wishes to follow Grant through several 
of the important battles of the Civil War. But in following, one fails to 
note that there is an ascent. There is appended to the book a bibliography, 
and a rather detailed index. The volume will serve the purpose of fixing 
Grant’s position in the earlier phases of the war with more finality than has 
ordinarily been considered necessary. ‘The serious-minded reader will finish 
it; the reader whose historical literature must be diverting will be quite cer- 
tain to lay it aside unfinished. 

According to the publishers, “Set My People Free” is the first life of 
Lincoln that has been written by a negro. The author, William E. Lilly, is 
a lawyer in Chicago. He was born in Knoxville, Tennessee, is a graduate of 
Howard University, in Washington, and was admitted to the practice of law 
in the District of Columbia. 

It is hardly to be expected that in a book of this nature, there should be 
constant evidence of impartiality, and a marked lack of bias. It is evident 
from the outset that the author is desirous of raising the prestige and increas- 
ing the fame of the subject of the book. The title indicates, moreover, that 
the author had particularly in mind the relation of Lincoln to the emancipa- 
tion of the negro. This objective is kept in mind throughout the book, and 
the result is a life of Lincoln, with particular reference to the part played 
by the martyr president in the freeing of the negro from slavery. Matters 
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which relate to this subject are constantly stressed, and matters not relating 
to it are passed over without a great deal of attention. 

The result is that the life study is not as satisfactory as might be expected. 
But if one is desirous of studying Lincoln’s life with relation to the then- 
pressing problem of slavery—and there should be many anxious to make such 
a study—then the book’s objective becomes satisfactory, and one does not mind 
the omission of many incidents not related to the slavery issue. Strangely 
enough, the story ends with the first inauguration of Lincoln. His work 
during the war, and the circumstances leading to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, are omitted since the work carries Lincoln only as far as March 4, 1861. 

Apart from the fact mentioned that the book particularly stresses the 
interest that Lincoln had throughout life in the matter of slavery, it is hard 
to see that it makes a very novel contribution to the voluminous literature 
already issued concerning Lincoln. There is apparently little presented that 
is new or at all unusual. For the most part, the volume is a compilation of 
rather well-known material. The author has apparently not made a great 
study of the source material, but has seemingly relied upon more or less 
secondary material. Many references are made to Herndon’s writings, and 
it seems that the author has relied upon this source more than upon any other. 
A rather irritating fact is the one that the book is entirely devoid of footnotes, 
and is also innocent of a table of contents, an index, or a bibliography of any 
kind. It is true that the volume was probably intended for popular con- 
sumption, but even to a book of this type it seems that a table of contents, 
index, and occasional footnotes ought not be denied. 

No references are given for the conclusions drawn at times from rather 
flimsy evidence. The author tries to paint Lincoln as being continually 
interested in the eradication of slavery. But despite the incorporation of 
hearsay evidence, and the few official statements that the young Lincoln made 
upon the subject, the case is rather weak. Other statements indicating a lack 
of interest in the matter are known to all who have studied the period, and 
one who envisages Lincoln as a lifelong crusader against slavery is the sort of 
an individual who refuses to divorce himself from the type of history formerly, 
and still in some localities, taught in the lower grades of the elementary 
school. Lincoln’s attitude toward the complicated slavery issue was not as 
simple and direct as the work would have the reader believe. Lincoln’s state- 
ment to the effect that he would be willing to leave every slave in slavery if 
the Union could be preserved, is a rather definite counterbalance to much that 
is advanced in this book. Lincoln’s objective, after all, both from personal 
inclination perhaps, and certainly as the head of the Republican Party, was 
to exclude slavery from the territories, and not to remove it from the States 
in which it was an accepted institution. 

The book makes rather interesting reading, despite the fact that it is broken 
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up into thirty chapters, whereas it seems that a much smaller number would 
have sufficed. No chapter titles are given, so the reader is forced to start 
reading each one, wondering what is to come next. Since, however, the 
treatment is chronological, the uncertainty is not as great as it would be 
otherwise. In regard to its style, it is on the whole pleasing and readable, 
but at times there is an effort made at prophetic utterance, or something of 
the sort, and the effect is rather annoying. There is also at times a tendency 
to use an inverted order of expression, which seems to serve no useful pur- 
pose. In referring to Mary Todd, for example, the writer states, on page 89: 
“No ordinary young woman of what was then the back yard of America was 
she.” The sense of this sentence does not seem to be of such a startling 
nature as to justify the labored expression. Rather crude or ungrammatical 
statements are occasionally encountered. While these do not militate against 
the worth of the book, neither do they increase its value to any marked 
degree. As is to be expected, the writer bestows great praise on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (p. 168) ; severely criticizes Chief Justice Roger B. Taney 
(p. 202); and extends a goodly measure of justification to John Brown 
(p. 227). Not all of his readers will agree wholeheartedly with this dis- 
tribution of praise and censure. 

The book may be read to secure the viewpoint of a writer of the race which 
was affected so vitally by Lincoln’s work, whether that came from a con- 
sistent, lifelong attitude as the writer in effect maintains, or as the result of 
the circumstances developing during the Civil War, as others would main- 
tain. The Lincoln literature had a place for such a book, and it is well that 


such a book has been written. 
Pau. Kiniery, Pu.D. 


SCIENCE 


Tue ExpANpDING Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


Kosmos. By W. DeSitter. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1932. Pp. 138. $1.75. 


ATOM AND Cosmos, The World of Modern Physics. By Hans Reichenbach, 
Translated by Edward S. Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1933. Pp. 294. $2.00. 


The layman, so often mystified as he is by popular articles on Einstein, 
curved space, and the cosmic constant, gladly welcomes ‘““The Expanding Uni- 
verse’ and “Kosmos”; the more so when he observes that they are written by 
two leaders in stellar research. Of course, too much should not be expected. 
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Mathematics has led to such revolutionary ideas, entirely contrary to all we 
have been taught, that it is unfair to demand complete satisfaction from a 
short untechnical book. After all, many generations passed before people be- 
came accustomed to the heliocentric system of Copernicus and the gravitation 
of Newton. 

The scholastic philosopher, grounded so solidly in the eternal principles 
that are the glory of his school, is wont to belittle the shaky structure of mod- 
ern scientific theory that needs such continual revision. Nor can we blame 
him when we read the blatant unprovable assertions of some scientific pub- 
licists, ever ready to flaunt before the public eye novel and sensational find- 
ings of the observer. Such noisy dogmatism finds but little room in the works 
of such men as Einstein, DeSitter, and Eddington. As a general rule men 
of profound learning are very humble and diffident. 





I do not wish to insist on these observational facts dogmatically. It is granted 
that there is a possibility of error and misinterpretation. The survey is just begin- 
ning, and things may appear in a different light as it proceeds. But if you ask what 
is the picture of the universe now in the minds of those who have been engaged in 
practical exploration of its large-scale features—I have given you the answer. Their 
picture is the picture of an expanding universe. (“The Expanding Universe,” p. 19.) 


Such is the mental attitude of the author of ““The Expanding Universe,” 

and he is a student who has not only applied himself to much valuable and 
searching experimental work, but who also can interpret his own findings 
and those of others in a truly brilliant and intelligible way. It should be 
interesting to ascertain what he has to say about the universe in this his latest 
book. 
The spectra of the distant extra-galactic bodies reveal a displacement to- 
ward the red which actually increases in proportion to their distances. Ac- 
cording to the Doppler Principle we conclude that these universes are reced- 
ing from us. The farthest known nebula is hastening away 15,000 miles 
every second. Can this be possible? An expanding universe would obviate 
the necessity of explaining such tremendous velocities that with each new 
measurement become more and more improbably large. It would seem that 
these bodies are really not receding from us; rather is it true that the universe 
is expanding. 

Then new space is being continually required as a recepticle for the grow- 
ing universe. Not necessarily! Mathematical theory provides us with what 
is called curved space. In this hypothesis the universe is a limited closed sys- 
tem. By traveling long enough in one direction you will find yourself not 
at the end of the universe, but back where you started. A considerable section 
is devoted to acclimating the reader to this new space. Numerous solutions 
have been proposed that have not the disadvantage of curved space. 
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But what is the supposed disadvantage of curved space? I cannot remember that 
any disadvantage has ever been pointed out. On the other hand it is well known 
that the assumption of flat physical space leads to very serious theoretical and logical 
difficulties . . .(p. 58). 


No certain law of nature is contradicted by the hypothesis of curved space, 
while some phenomena that are entirely inexplicable in the traditional con- 
cept of space no longer show any inconsistencies. 

Finally the molecule, atom, and neutron are discussed in the light of the 
new theory to complement their study with cosmic data and to provide some 
further evidence about their supposed properties. 

Possibly the beginner would do well to start his study of modern cosmology 
with “Kosmos.” For, after his first chapter, Sir Eddington takes the reader 
into a realm that is most confusingly new to the uninitiated. In “Kosmos” is 
found both a short introduction to Einstein (the basis of all present-day 
theory) and a neat exposition of all the ideas that lead up to his, starting from 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, to Herschel and Kapteyn, down to the be- 
ginning of spectroscopy and photography. The section on Einstein himself 
emphasizes the fact that this theory is rather a confirmation by generalization 
of Newton than in any way a contradiction. 

There are so many books whose object seems to be to make science radical 
and her theories sensational that one cannot but excuse those that suspect such 
great minds as DeSitter and Eddington. “Atom and Cosmos” is an example 
of one of the more conservative popular type of scientific philosophy. On 
finishing this book one feels most grateful to Professor Reichenbach for so 
clearly presenting the modern concepts of space and time, the ether, and the 
character of light. But on the title page we note that the writer is the pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at the University of Berlin. Then his untidy 
reasonings in regard to the most fundamental concepts of science become en- 
tirely inexcusable. 

The principle of causality is, indeed, the very basis of natural philosophy. 
Moreover so closely is it linked to the principle of contradiction, that is, that 
a thing cannot be and not be at the same time, that many of the best philoso- 
phers claim that it is too evident to need proof. To call this truth in doubt 
because the modern theory of probability seems to disagree with it, is the 
acme of illogicality. 

Early in the book, in the chapter on time, the reader begins to scent some 
hazy notions about causality. We read: “Simultaneity signifies the exclusion 
of causal relation.” This rather loose language is the author’s own and cer- 
tainly not borrowed from Einstein. Our suspicions are finally confirmed in 
the chapter entitled, “Causality and Probability.” After bringing out rather 
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neatly the power of the mathematical theory of probability in determining 
and predicting the processes of nature, he concludes: “Chance rules in small 
dimensions” ; and “The decision as between a causal and statistical view of the 
world has fallen in favor of statistics.” And then (p. 280): 


And here, therefore, the development of modern physics is confronted by problems 
which have always been the subject of philosophical speculation . . . We do not 
believe, to be sure, that further results are to be won by holding fast to traditional 
methods of thought; the problems which have received more precise formulation at 
the hands of exact science demand essentially new methods of philosophical research. 


A trained philosopher finding himself before Professor Reichenbach’s dif- 
ficulty would first carefully define his terms. For instance, he would make 
clear to himself what causality means. It would, of course be a mistake for 
him to confound it with what is ordinarily called a law of nature. But 
should he have so defined it, he would be consistent and remember that a law 
of nature is only an expression of some tendency that is always followed in 
given circumstances; it has no immediate relation to the principle of causality. 

The student of St. Thomas of Aquin will resent the numerous disparaging 
allusions to metaphysics that occur throughout these books and in most ex- 
positions of modern cosmology. The scientist is continually apologizing to 
his readers for being “metaphysical.” Why? Certainly such thinkers as De- 
Sitter and Eddington do not really doubt the validity of deductive reasoning. 
Rather they wish to avoid the involved a-priori arguments used against them 
so often by their enemies. 

Non-Euclidean geometry, for instance, has often felt the blow of “‘meta- 
physics.” It is dogmatically called idealistic and against common sense. 
There is no answer to such unsympathetic attacks, for the reasoning followed 
is usually far more involved and uncertain than the new concepts of space 
itself. We are reminded of Galileo who was put down as “absurd and un- 
philosophical” for saying that the earth revolved on its axis. 

Professor DeSitter concludes with an appreciation of the value of scientific 
study of the universe. He points out that “all the great technical advances 
have been based on scientific discoveries which at the time appeared to be 
utterly useless and were made by men who studied science for its own sake 
without giving the slightest thought to the possibility of application.” “By 
analyzing and dissecting nature” we do not lose the sense of its beauty and 
sublimity; it is rather increased, especially, our appreciation of an evening 
sky. But why is there no mention of the great Ruler of the Kosmos who 


must guide every movement the astronomer detects? 
Ws. Cetus Doytze, S.J. 
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SCIENCE AND HuMAN Lire. By J. B. S. Haldane. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933. 


RONALD Ross. By R. L. Megroz. London: Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1931. 


The first book is a collection of essays of varying lengths and topics. These 
were written, as the author says in his preface, for a great variety of 
audiences from the members of the Royal Institution to the general public. 
Professor Haldane is a biologist of merit as his father was before him. In 
the essays dealing with science, and especially with biology, he shows an ex- 
tensive knowledge, which he serves up in a very readable fashion. Some very 
clear expositions of current thought in the fields of physics, chemistry and 
biology are given. 

In the essays other than scientific, however, he is very far from accurate. 
He is very confused as to his own attitude on religion (an admission he makes 
time and again), and yet he does not hesitate to make the most sweeping state- 
ments without the slightest evidence being given. He writes his papers “other 
than the purely scientific while riding the trains” (p. 156). Certainly one 
gets just such an impression from reading them. They are of the rambling 
style suited to a clubman peacefully smoking an after-dinner cigar and gen- 
erously bestowing on his fellow-members the choice bits of wisdom in rather 
dogmatic fashion. There is running through all these articles the air of the 
Pharisee praying in the temple—he is continually thanking God that he is 
not like the rest of the unenlightened savages that go about calling themselves 
Christians. Being a biologist it is quite likely that he knows enough of the 
human anatomy and physiology to be able to pat himself on the back with- 
out seriously injuring the organism. It is natural that the ego should be 
rather prominent, since the book is essentially a biography, but it gets rather 
tiresome to keep reading the most exaggerated eulogies on scientists and the 
unimpeachableness of their lives. 

As is to be expected, the Professor is highly humanitarian in his sentiments 
and although he denounces emotion as a stumbling block in the search for 
truth, he shows evidences most frequently of a rather maudlin type of senti- 
mentalism. He rightly says (p. 100) that the “scientific attitude includes a 
high regard for truth,” and in his scientific papers he does seem to have this 
high regard for truth. But when he deals with religious subjects he seems 
to be satisfied with anything that seems to suit his fancy. He does not trouble 
himself in these cases to get the real facts, nor does he hesitate to quote such 
authors as Anatole France and James Branch Cabell as sources of information 
(p. 173). On the other hand, he severely criticizes Sir James Jeans (p. 254) 
for failing to quote a recent paper by Prof. C. G. Darwin. In fact, Prof. 
Haldane in his chapter, “The New Deism,” might well apply to himself the 
words he uses there in reviewing the book of Jeans. “In consequence,” he 
says, “his account is mainly second-hand, though none the less readable for 
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that. And in his own field he is occasionally unduly dogmatic.” (P. 253.) 
This completely summarizes his own book, “Science and Human Life.” 

The fact that many of the essays were written to refute charges made by 
Dean Inge gives them a certain character of controversy. For this same rea- 
son any review of this book unavoidably takes on a somewhat controversial 
aspect. Since the author says in his preface that he “has been far too busy 
with his main occupations of research and teaching to evolve a complete 
philosophy of life” one can hardly expect to find more than one really finds, 
that is vagueness, even in his chapter entitled ““My Philosophy of Life.” 

It is always interesting to hear the individuals of the human race express 
themselves regarding life as it is found in the human race. This is true 
whether that individual happens to be a professor or ordinary laborer, whether 
we agree with those views or not. ‘This is no doubt the spirit in which the 
essays making up this book were written, and the spirit in which the author 
wishes them to be taken. 

One of the questions asked by the Professor of himself (p. 112) has always 
interested me. “Why should I be good?” he asks. “There is,” he replies, 
“in the long run, no answer to that question.” ‘There certainly can be no 
answer if the end of life is merely to do as one pleases. It is most difficult 
to see how one could seriously regard the norms of morality held by many 
today. 

The last chapter is an attempt at fiction. This might well have been left 
out. The essays are much better reading. 

The members of the medical profession should be particularly interested in 
the well-written biography of a famous contemporary, Sir Ronald Ross. This, 
of course, does not exclude the general public, for the biography is written in 
a clear, concise manner and has not an excess of technical terms. 

The book gives us a fine insight into the character of Sir Ronald Ross and 
shows the difficulties he experienced in discovering the source of malaria, the 
disinterestedness of his purpose, and the pain he suffered from misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the life and 
medical researches of the doctor, while the second deals with his literary works. 
In a man with such rare talents for medicine, the concomitant genius for 
literature reminds one of Wier Mitchell, often called the Poets’ Poet, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Both of these men added substantially to medical 
knowledge and to the mass of worthwhile literature. 

It is easy to understand what a difficult task it must have been for the 
author, as he himself says in the preface, to select the phases of this genius 
which would be most representative. Mégroz, the author, has, however, made 
a very judicious selection. 
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Letters from, and personal association with, such famous men as Robert 
Koch, the discover of the plague and tuberculosis organisms, Lord Lister, the 
great surgeon, Dr. Laveran, the discover of the malarial parasite in the blood, 
Dr. William Osler, so long the dean of medicine at Johns Hopkins, and Dr. 
W. C. Gorgas of the U. S. Army, who made the Panama Canal a possibility, 
all go to make the book most enjoyable. A very important period of the 
history of science, namely the discovery of the source of malaria fever, takes 
on new life. 


W. D. O'Leary, S.J., M.D. 


POETRY 


FRANCISCAN Poets. By Benjamin Francis Musser, Tertiary of St. Francis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. ix and 274. $2.00. 


Ever since that day seven centuries ago on which the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi bade Brother Leo to write down the “Laudes Creaturarum,” spiritual 
children of his—men and women filled with the spirit that animated their 
father, St. Francis—have been numbered among the world’s greatest poets. 
That the saint has had an influence on literature cannot be denied. Refer- 
ences to him, to the legends that cluster around his memory, and to his three 
Orders are almost without number. His life was a poem, and he himself a 
poet; as Matthew Arnold said “the beginnings of the religious poetry of the 
Italian people are in Umbria with St. Francis.” But the saint and his sons 
and daughters were not only poets, but they were also doers of great things 
for the Master they served, and their poetry was but the outgrowth of their 
love and devotion to Him. 

Mr. Musser’s book is a very valuable contribution to the ever-growing 
body of Franciscan literature, and it deserves a place besides Ozanam’s classic 
lectures on “The Franciscan Poets in Italy of the Thirteenth Century” which 
first appeared in Paris some eighty-five years ago. The present author does 
not confine himself to the poets whom Ozanam discusses, for the seventeen 
studies grouped together in “Franciscan Poets” refer us to great writers of 
every age since Saint Francis lived and died; as a matter of fact, a number 
of those of whom Mr. Musser treats have written since Ozanam’s time. 

Fitting, indeed, is it that a Franciscan Tertiary and a poet should be the 
one to give us this splendid volume. Having left an Episcopalian Seminary 
at the age of 19 to enter the true Fold, Mr. Musser has been a Tertiary for 
almost a quarter of a century; an ardent disciple of the saint and a tireless 
student of Franciscana, he is at present receiving due recognition as an au- 
thority on this, his favorite subject. The multiplicity of the annotations and 
references given at the end of each chapter, and the goodly amount of select 
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criticism from reputable sources, combined with his own comments, have 
produced a very meritorious work. A tendency to be too insistent on a few 
details here and there is offset by his sprightly style. 

The essays are not arranged in chronological order. We expected to find 
Saint Francis at the beginning of the book; he appears instead in the very 
last essay, and the author explains (p. 234) : 

Now we come to the end of our journey—and to its beginning; . . . to the last 
of our poet-series, and to inalienably the first. He is the first of Franciscan poets, 
not only by virtue of priority of time, but because his poetry is the most truly Fran- 
ciscan, being the mirror of himself, and himself the Mirror of Perfection. He is 
both first and last among Franciscan poets, alpha and omega of the Little Poor 
Brothers, because any successor, any subsequent friar-poet, poet-nun, or Tertiary poet, 
must be, even the most renowned among them, Franciscan poets only insofar as they 
are of his Seraphic family and capture the ineffable magic of his singing soul. . . . 
And so at the last we come to him (though indeed he has been in spirit with us 
always); we come with love and perfect joy . . . to the Franciscan poet, to the 
dreamer behind the dream-come-true: we come to our little father in God: we come 
to Saint Francis of Assisi. 

The essay contains many quotations from the “Fioretti’” and the early 
Lives to show the one side of the saint on which the author is intent, “one 
facet in the jewel of Umbria, our little father Francis as a poet.” The 
dramatic and poetic character of his life is suggested rather than fully de- 
scribed, and, indeed, it would be difficult in the scope of so brief an essay 
to develop the theme more satisfactorily than Mr. Musser has done. Anyone 
who has read the works of modern critics will see the propriety of his in- 
sistence that the “Laudes Creaturarum” (more familiarly but less correctly 
known as the “Canticle of the Sun”) “is absolutely not even remotely tinged 
with Pantheism as some non-Catholics seem to conclude; it is not a hymn to 
the creatures . . . i.e., the animated elements; it was a hymn of praise by the 
creatures and the author, praises of the creatures for their Creator.” 

A number of the early Franciscans are included in these literary biogra- 
phies; first in time, the man once dubbed “king of verses” by the Emperor 
Frederick II, Fra Pacifico, who begged Saint Francis “Brother! take me 
away from men and give me to God!”; Thomas of Celano, the saint’s first 
biographer, who has an unquestioned claim to the title of ,oet because of his 
sequences in honor of the saint, but more especially because of the immortal 
Sequence for the Mass of the Dead, the “Dies Irae”; Jacopone da Todi, cele- 

brated for his “Stabat Mater,” who, the inscription on his tomb says, “having 
gone mad with love of Christ, by a new artifice deceived the world and took 
Heaven by violence”; Saint Anthony of Padua, the Wonder-Worker and the 
fearless preacher of Southern France and Northern Italy, who gave the world 
the exquisite hymn “O Gloriosa Domina,” found in Lauds for the feasts of 
our Lady; Saint Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, the probable author of 
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the beautiful Christmas hymn, “Adeste Fideles,” and certainly the writer of 
“Ave, Coeleste Lilium,” as well as the Responsorium in honor of St. Anthony. 

The essay on Dante, the Pilgrim of Eternity, takes up the question of the 
poet’s loyalty to the Church and gathers evidence to show his orthodoxy. A 
few remarks about the “Vita Nuovd” and the “Convivio” precede the all-too- 
brief discussion of the Divina Commedia. Mr. Musser calls attention to the 
translation in terza rima by Jefferson Butler Fletcher (Macmillan, 1931). 
The essay is closed with two quotations, one from a poet, and one from a 
priest, Francis Thompson and the late Bishop Shahan, two splendid eulogies 
on the value of Dante’s work. 

Of special value to students of English literature are the essays on English 
Franciscans: Blessed Thomas More, Francis Thompson and Coventry Pat- 
more. The martyr-Chancellor’s poetry is resplendent with the serenity and 
peace which came from his Christian philosophY of life because of which he 
went “innocently jesting all the way” whether he was in the company of his 
happy family at Chelsea or in loyal service of the Crown; whether in the 
supreme fight for his life during the trial at Westminster Hall, or in the 
Tower where he wrote of his last poems, “To Fortune:” 

Long was I, Lady Luck, your serving man, 

And now have lost again all that I got, 

Wherefore when I think on you now and then, 
And in my mind remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew 

But in faith I bless you again a thousand times, 
For lending me now some leisure to make rhymes. 

The similarity of the lives and spirit of the greater Francis and of Francis 
Thompson is mentioned in the essay, “Francis Thompson: Poet of Celestial 
Vision.” Although Patmore has not enjoyed the popularity that Thomp- 
son has had, Mr. Musser’s essay will please every student who has studied 
the “laureate of wedded love.” Special attention is paid to ““The Unknown 
Eros,” which the author considers to be Patmore’s greatest work. William 
Dunbar, the Scottish Chaucerian, is the subject of the first study in the book; 
although hailed as one of the greatest poets of Scotland he is too little known 
and this study should stimulate new interest in his work. These Britons were 
all Tertiaries (with the exception of Dunbar, who had been a Franciscan 
novice), as was the only American represented in the volume, Father Abram 
J. Ryan, the poet-priest of the South, who “though reverenced as a priest, 
though revered by all for his services as chaplain throughout the duration of 
the War of the Sections, is loved primarily as poet, specifically of course as 
patriot poet.” 

There are splendid essays on the poetry of Pope Leo XIII, a Tertiary him- 
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self who said: ““My plan of social reform is the Third Order of St. Francis” ; 
and of the illustrious Danish convert, Johannes Jorgensen. <A study, “Voices 
from Spain and Portugal,” includes with others the names of Cervantes, 
Ramon Lull and Lope da Vega, and another, “Leaves from the Thornless 
Rose Tree,” gathers a host of names of Franciscan poets who have not 
separate articles in the series. Petrarch and Michelangelo, two great Makers, 
are joined in another paper. 

From these remarks it will be seen that Mr. Musser has found many of 
the greatest Catholic poets of the past in the ranks of the Franciscans, and 
anyone who reads his book will find pleasure in his appreciation of the artistic 
productions of these sons of the little Poor Man. It is evidently the product 
of long and intensive study on the lives and the literary work of the poets of 


whom he writes. 
° F. A. FLAnnery, S.J. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


GESCHICHTE DER OFFENBARUNG DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS BIS ZUM 
BABYLONISCHEN Exit. Dr. Franz Feldmann. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 
1930. Pp. xi + 230. 


Tue Book or RutH. Henry J. Grimmelsman, $.T.D. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 72. $1.20. 


Again an offender on the count of tardiness, this reviewer offers a long- 
delayed appreciation of two books pertaining to Old Testament subjects. Both 
share the qualities of ripe scholarship and practical helpfulness, but in other 
respects they are of quite different classes. The first, a German manual, 
offers an outline of interpretation of the consecutive teaching of the Old 
Testament in terms of modern historical methods; its plan of treatment is 
uniform throughout, and its style, though always clear, is necessarily technical 
and somewhat terse. The second book, much smaller and somewhat more 
ornate in exterior, revives for us in good modern English one of the Old 
Testament’s briefest books, and really tells us all about it and its message for 
ourselves, but under separate captions and different ways of approach. Both 
volumes are well printed, and the second carries an index. 

Dr. Feldmann, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn, 
is already known as a writer on Biblical subjects. His present manual, a 
growth in several stages since 1910, is worthy of its gradual development. 
One must confess that the bibliography is almost exclusively German, though 
within this territory it is representative and well selected. Certainly the au- 
thor made good use of the latest information available at the time of writing. 
The plan of the work is so analytic and its table of contents so particular that 
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the absence of an index hardly seems a serious loss. The period of history em- 
braced is brought to a close at the beginning of the Babylonian Exile (B. C. 
587), and perhaps we may venture to hope that the compilation of an index 
awaits a further volume designed to complete the Old Testament period with 
an equally helpful treatment of the Persian and Macedonian epochs. The 
present work bears the imprimatur of the Archdiocese of Cologne; and while 
the author’s apologetic cannot be accused of protesting too much, it seems to 
be consciously respectful of the norms of guidance and restraint by which the 
Church has found it necessary to circumscribe the scientific exegesis of Holy 
Scripture. 

Owing chiefly, perhaps, to its restriction to the pre-exilic epochs, and partly 
also to other features, Feldmann’s book cannot quite compare in point of 
completeness to the very useful seventh edition (1920) of Zschokke-Déller’s 
Historia Sacra Veteris Testamenti. The latter is almost a general introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament arranged in historical order. Its extensive use of 
chronological tables also is not imitated by Feldmann. But the latter has his 
own points of excellence. At every chief turning-point in the life story of 
ancient Israel he devotes a distinct section of his text to a constructive sum- 
mary of the state of religion and civilization peculiar to that period, extend- 
ing and subdividing these sections as the progress of the history supplies more 
abundant data. Too often in such works this appraisal of growing achieve- 
ment is left to the reader’s own compilation, its material being simply dis- 
tributed along the course of detailed events. While Feldmann by no means 
neglects the display of these data in sufficient detail and in chronological order, 
his emphasis is on the concrete residuum of attainment that marks each suc- 
cessive stage. This enables his reader not only to follow a continuous history, 
but to see it as on the whole a progressive series of developments in the 
thought and action of the people. And since the historical sum of the Old 
Testament is clearly the history of a religion rather than of a nation, the re- 
ligious state of each successive period is the element which justly receives first 
treatment in Feldmann’s summaries. He has, in a word, been true to the 
purpose expressed in his title, and compiled a history of Revelation as it pro- 
ceeded under the Old Covenant. 

Numerous briefer sections, inserted here and there, attack the usual “special 
questions” incidental to historical exegesis. The range of these subjects is 
fairly complete, and their treatment both thoughtful and duly reserved. In 
most of them it is natural to expect the usual reasons for difference of opinion 
in controverted historical questions. While the author’s space seldom permits 
a display of both sides, his reasons for his own opinion are made plain. The 
comparative rapidity with which archeology is now adding to our stock of 
data may be noted here and there in statements, written in 1929, which might 
possibly be qualified or abandoned now. For instance, Feldmann subscribes 
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to the once acceptable theory that the shallow southern lobe of the Dead Sea 
became submerged after, and possibly because of, the natural catastrophe that 
overwhelmed the Cities of the Plain; and yet since he wrote thus, the geo- 
logical researches of Képpel in the Dead Sea basin have made such a view 
exceedingly improbable if not impossible. Again the important results of 
Garstang’s work on the site of Jericho were not available when Feldmann 
(in common, it is true, with the majority of scholars for more than a genera- 
tion previous) assigned the Exodus to B. C. 1220 and the capture of Jericho 
by Josue to 1180. From two independent sources of inquiry—the area with- 
in the city walls, and the witness of the necropolis—Garstang feels justified in 
saying quite positively that “the Bronze Age city of Jericho perished at some 
date after 1411 and before 1375 B. C.” Incidentally, while this is not the 
place for an extended discussion of the question, it can hardly be said that 
Feldmann’s own account of his reasons for adhering to the later date is all 
that the chronological importance of this question could justly demand. 
“Since the kings of the 19th dynasty,” he writes, “concentrated their building 
activities on the Delta, it can readily be assumed that the cities Ramses and 
Pithom were built at that time. Ramses II would therefore be the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, and Menephta of the Exodus.” His footnote reference 
to Guthe as identifying Tell el Maskuta with Pithom makes his opinion really 
referable—as this opinion always has been—to Naville’s strongly contested 
identification of the two in 1883, which is practically the only positive evi- 
dence on which the Ramesside date of the Exodus ever rested. If, further- 
more, “the time of Ramses III was especially favorable for the immigration 
of the Israelites into Canaan,” this is even more true of the time of Amenhotep 
III (1405), the very threshold of the Amarna period of political upheaval 
in Palestine; while this same date is in better keeping with the identification 
of Khabiru with Hebrews as invaders from the south, and also with Mer- 
neptah’s reference to “Israel” as an indigenous people of Palestine in 1230. 
Feldmann’s remark on this last difficulty is: “It might be supposed that an 
Israel stock, related to Jacob but not derived from him, remained behind in 
Palestine when the family of Jacob went to Egypt. As the name Jacob in 
Egyptian inscriptions belongs to different persons, so the name Israel could 
have been used of two lines of posterity.” But this is conjecture without even 
indirect evidence. Feldmann, however, as remarked above, could not foresee 
what buried Jericho was to reveal of the time of its downfall. On the whole, 
his work appears worthy of recommendation as a thoughtful study of the 
progress of the ancient Revelation, based upon solid grounds derived from 
extensive research. 

Grimmelsman’s little work on the Book of Ruth is an unique conception, 
and a treat from beginning to end. In a manner worthy of his own thorough 
competence he begins with a translation of the entire book from the extant 
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Hebrew text into clear but dignified modern English. In this he shows him- 
self a master of the Hebrew idiom and happy in expressing its thought in our 
own familiar terms. This version appears to be worth the whole of the book, 
though the remainder has its own value besides. All too common now are 
“translators” of the Old Testament Hebrew who think to prove their thor- 
ough comprehension of its idiom by deliberately affecting a crudity of diction 
only fit for a record of semi-barbarous thought and life. The graceful sim- 
plicity of Grimmelsman’s version of Ruth is refreshing in contrast with that 
elaborate form of literary vandalism. He permits the little story to deliver 
its message unblemished. 

There follow a number of brief essays on the subjects always pertaining to 
“special introduction,” and to time, place, and customs pertaining to Ruth in 
particular. Then the already translated text is repeated, this time with a full 
and instructive commentary, the whole comprising just half of the book. An 
alphabetical index concludes the little volume. 

Within six dozen pages Dr. Grimmelsman has provided the most unlearned 
reader with a clear and highly interesting spiritual work, and the more ad- 
vanced student with an excellent norm of guidance. This he does with a pur- 
pose, as well as in an order, which we have ventured to term unique. A de- 
votional commentary accompanied with adequate historical background is 
something uncommon; yet it is only spiritual instruction derived from real 
life and displaying its own “security,” to borrow St. Luke’s expression. As 
to the message of this particular book of the Old Testament, Dr. Grimmels- 
man sees history repeating itself in a very striking parallel. Nature itself, in 
its superior instincts of domestic affection and fidelity, cries out against the 
heartless selfishness of a pleasure-seeking and toil-hating age like ours, teaching 
us to seek a truer and more lasting happiness—even in temporal things—in 
the cultivation of those virtues and the cheerful embracing of those tasks 
which are her own indelible stamp upon all human society. Such, too, is the 
lesson of the story of Ruth, the Moabite damsel whose immovable devotion 
to her dead husband’s Jewish mother carried her through poverty and toil to 
the nuptials of an affectionate and prosperous husband, and even to an undying 
place among the earthly forebears of the Christ. And this little gem of true 
history, showing us Judea’s popular life at its best in domestic and pastoral 
obscurity, shines against as dark a background as we see about us now, for 
its brief drama in four acts has no better stage than the grim days of the 
Judges, “when there was yet no king in Israel, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” 

In a fervent and telling Foreword Dr. Grimmelsman has developed this 
arresting parallel. From the great library of inspired literature he has repro- 
duced an ideal “short story” with a moral unspoken but evident, and eminent- 
ly appropriate just now. His little book can serve many purposes. Students 
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of Biblical Hebrew will find it an excellent guide to the whole of one book 
whose brevity commends it to the beginner. Sodality classes in Bible study 
will also appreciate it; and even advanced followers of Scripture study can 
profit much from its helpful introduction and comments. But at the risk of 
seeming almost trivial, we should like to suggest one mission to which an 
exegetical work of real scholarship is not often dedicated,—that a book so 
small, so enlightening, and yet so charming both without and within, would 
be no inappropriate gift for any youthful bride. Spiritual reading so simple, 
chaste, and direct, drawn from the record of a real woman’s life, and written 
under the motion and guidance of God Himself, could lose neither value nor 
interest under the experience of passing years. 


W. H. McCte tan, S.J. 


BIOGRAPHY 


CHARLEMAGNE: First of the Moderns. By Charles Edward Russell. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


A new life of Charlemagne that should be sane in its general philosophy and 
sound in historical scholarship has long been overdue, and the general reader 
will be grateful to Mr. Russell for meeting this need. There are a few 
loose phrases, such as one suggesting the doctrine of relativity in ethics; and 
a few minor slips, such as the mention of “‘sacerdotal duties” in connection 
with ex-King Desiderius. But for the most part the work is correct in sub- 
stance. It is the style and the emphasis that will startle or attract most read- 
ers. For, like Mr. Belloc, Mr. Russel belongs to that Cyrano-de-Bergerac 
school of biographers, who believe it is right to faire sonner des verités comme 
des éperons. Throughout these pages there is everywhere the clang of a 
fighter who is booted and spurred. Unlike a long succession of academic 
historians who have professed to see things in a different light, Mr. Russell 
holds no brief whatever for the barbarians who destroyed the material fabric 
of the Roman Empire. Even Lord Acton used to say that we can “dimly 
descry the Declaration of Independence in the forests of Germany.” Mr. 
Russell can descry in those forests, before the coming of Christianity, and 
indeed for some time after, little but the play of brutal and untutored 
instincts. He finds in those forests “no culture and scarcely any conception 
of life other than to fight, to hunt, and to feed.”” And, he adds, we “are not 
to forget that the veritable ideas of progress effectual upon Europe and 
America were not brought out of the Nordic forests. Mostly they came from 
the shores of the Aegean, Adriatic and Mediterranean, and survived despite, 
and not by reason of, the influx from the North.” Certainly the kaleid- 
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oscopic succession of murders, brawls, intrigues and cruelties that fill the first 
five chapters of this book will not enhance our respect for these ancestors. 

Mr. Russell does not merely declaim against the barbarians. His informa- 
tion is detailed, dated and direct without much comment of his own. But it 
serves vividly to put Charlemagne in the light of “the first of the Moderns.” 
An extremely interesting chapter on “Education and Democracy” reveals 
Charlemagne as establishing “the first genuine public school in France, in 
Europe or in the modern world,” and as being “the most democratic monarch 
that up to that time had appeared in Europe. . . . He was the first European 
monarch to feel that the peasants were human beings and worth thinking 
about when it came to lawmaking.”’ 

Successive chapters on “The Fight in the Mountains,” “The Saxon in his 
Home,” “Roland and the Heavy Day of Roncevalles,” ‘The Story of the 
Unlucky Liutberga,” “The People that Dwelt in the Nine Rings,” and others, 
retell the story of Charlemagne’s life as it can now be reconstructed after 
the severest historical criticism has been applied to Eginhard and the other 
sources. It is a story that it is impossible to read without wondering at the 
inward greatness and the colossal achievement of this singular personality. 

In the midst of so many, so diverse, and so crucial besettings he seems not to have 
lost his head nor known the sinking of the heart that assails the contemplative. It is 
enough of a standard of character that a man shall keep steadfastly his faith in the 
work he has undertaken and not withhold his hand from the best of his effort. He 
had begun to restore civilization in Europe. A smaller man would have been crushed 
new with the reflection that evidently Europe did not wish to be civilized. It does 
not appear that this suggestion ever occurred to Charles of the Franks. In the midst 
of a gloomy circuit of reverses he was able to fix his eyes and his faith on the Europe 
that was to be and not the Europe that immediately faced him. 

These words will make it clear that Mr. Russell is something more than 
a mere chronicler. His philosophy of history knows something more than the 
blind play of inexorable and impersonal forces; it takes note, indeed, of 
“the everlasting persistence of the mysterious old Latin spirit” as a central 
factor in Western history, but it takes note, too, of the freedom and respon- 
sibility of the individual will. Even more interesting in so modern and mili- 
tant a writer is an insistence on the reality and sincerity of the religious 
motive working in Charlemagne. Most interesting of all is a phrase to be 
underlined, and which appears in the last sentence of the book. After the 
Voltairean cynicism and the pseudo-scientificism of so much recent biography 
and history it is refreshing to find a book ending like this: 


In all ways he was human. He worked by wit and not by witchcraft. But the 
real wonder, surpassing everything else in his story, moving the most indifferent to a 
kind of awe, and having no satisfactory explanation short of the providential, is that 
out of the shambles and sanguinary muck heaps of the eighth century should have 
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come a man so clear of spirit and so curiously well equipped to do for civilization the 
service it most needed. 


Geratp G. Wats, S.J. 


A History OF THE Popes. By Fernand Hayward. Translated from the 
French by the Monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. With sixteen 
illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xvii, 
405. $5.00. 


THE Story oF Pore Pius XI. By Benedict Williamson. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1931. Pp. 174. With twenty-eight illustrations. 
$2.00. 


Neither of these books measures up to its subject; yet both are well worth 
reading. ‘They will serve as an introduction, the one to the longest, and by 
far the most remarkable, dynasty in universal history; the other to a very 
remarkable member of that dynasty. The story of Pius XI is, we hope, far 
from finished; the story of the Popes will never be finished. Both belong to 
the present; and both belong to history. We are grateful for the effort to 
make both better known. 

M. Hayward gives us a sort of Papal ““Who’s Who.” Of the two hundred 
and sixty Popes and a fair number of anti-Popes each is given a short sketch. 
This completeness will at once recommend the book. At the same time there 
is evident a sense of proportion—due perhaps to the sources used. The treat- 
ment is objective; no attempt is made to distort or to defend, to cover up sore 
spots, to color the narrative or to set brighter characters in bolder relief. 
Even where the enthusiasm of a panegyrist might be in order it is absent. 
On the other hand, there is neither sighing nor gloating over the few sad 
scandals disfiguring the chequered glory of a Divine institution, whose indi- 
vidual chiefs have been picked, often in strange ways, from every period of 
the Christian era. The author makes no claim to originality: no new facts 
are brought to light; no new interpretation is offered for old facts. The 
standard histories of the Church, along with a few monographs are his sources. 
Fernand Mourret’s Histoire de l’Eglise provides a large share of the material ; 
even where an opinion or a formula is accredited to Bossuet, Diehl, Moeller 
and others the citations are found in Mourret. Pastor is drawn on, and 
rightly so, for the period he covers. In the field of more recent history the 
author is less dependent, having produced a more detailed study on the Popes 
of a century ago. All in all, the book will be a welcome addition to any 
library ; it is what it pretends to be: a biographical dictionary for ready refer- 
ence. It will satisfy the casual reader and not offend nor irritate the scholar. 
The “Story of Pius XI” may be characterized as a friendly chat conducted 
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by one, who is, himself, a part of the world-moving events, he narrates. The 
eye does not see what it touches. And we can scarcely demand in a con- 
temporary that perspective, which is essential in the biography of heroes of 
the past. Neither can we expect that impersonal aloofness or disinterested 
objectivity, which depends on distance in time or space. It is too early to 
pronounce history’s verdict on the greatness of the reigning Pontiff; even 
while the manuscript is in the hands of the printer that greatness grows. 
Already he rises like a mountain peak in the high plateau of the modern 
Papacy. We have heard an able student of history maintain with intelligible 
arguments the thesis: that Pius X was the greatest successor of St. Peter, 
ranking above the first and last Leos, Nicholas the Great, and all the 
Gregories. That was some time before the present Pope of the Missions, 
of the learned world and of Catholic Action had got under way. 

Father Williamson’s often naive account of fast-moving events and his 
sincere appreciation of their import will add little to our admiration of the 
courage and learning, of the big-minded common sense, the capacity for work 
and the Christlike spirit of Pius XI. But for those, who want an elementary, 
popular knowledge of an intrepid Alpinist, the scholarly director of research 
in two great libraries, the diplomat, who toiled for the resurrection of Poland 
and successfully solved the Roman Question, the apostle, who has set the 
world on fire with missionary zeal, the ardent champion of the Little Flower 
and all she stands for, the outspoken teacher, whose Encyclicals are the 
voice of a prophet calling humanity back from its labyrinthine wanderings 
to the way of truth, the Vicar of Christ restoring the reign of Christ in the 
family, in the school, in social life and in the soul of the individual, this 
simple tale will afford a pleasant afternoon. 

The “Story of Pius XI” whets our appetite for a volume, that is still to be 
written. The past hundred years of the Vatican would be a theme replete 
with all the thrilling elements of a drama. Written by a master hand the 
world would read it with utmost eagerness, and the world would be better 
for the reading. In that story, in which the ways of Providence are so 
clearly marked, the marvelous achievements of the present Pope would be a 
fitting climax, a glorious dome crowning the solid beauty of the structure 
erected by his predecessors. Pius IX, the martyr Pope, swept away an un- 
sound Naturalism to lay, in the face of a wild Liberalism, a secure foundation 
by his fearless vindication for the supernatural ; Leo XIII reared great arches 
of light by his application of the philosophia perennis to government, education 
and social order; the saintly Pius X drove out the false glare of Modernism 
and brightened the interior of the temple with life-giving radiance from the 
Eucharist ; and finally, after Benedict XV’s heroic war-pontificate, Pius XI, 
appropriating the slogan of Pius X, brought “all things under the headship of 
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Christ.” And still the world is but dimly aware of the wonderful work 
that is being done. 

But the Papacy is greater than any of the Popes. And we may devoutly 
hope that another Pastor may soon arise to supplement and complete the his- 
torical studies so ably begun. Or better, may some artist with the literary 
talent of a Macaulay and a little more love for truth devote half a life-time 
to scholarly contemplation of the Vicars of Christ and then reveal to us the 
full significance of what he sees along with all its glorious pageantry! From 
some “arch of eternity” he might view the endless line marching on through 
the centuries, mounting to grand heights of power and personal prestige with 
Leo, the saviour of Rome, with Gregory, the father of the Middle Ages and 
of Europe, with Nicholas, the defender of the moral law and Divine right 
against semi-Gallican kings and bishops. Again, he might see it descending, 
bound and enslaved by Roman factions, into the slough of the Era 
Meretricum, wandering aimlessly in the confusion of the Western Schism, 
seated inglorious amid the gilded corruption of the Renaissance, imprisoned | 
but worthy of all honor in the humiliated old men, who dared oppose the | 
megalomania of Napoleon. The Popes will always be important; at times 
they will be inspiring. Individuals may dishonor the chair of Peter; but even 
when the Gates of Hell seem nearest a triumph, history can never afford to 
neglect or ignore the Papacy. A minion of the Revolution may inform his 
godless Government: Le ci-devant pape vient de mourir; ce sera le dernier. 
But from ancient codices, from a million printed pages, from the quiet 
grandeur of Michelangelo’s dome a Divine promise will mock him: Non 
praevalebunt. 

History warrants the calm assurance of the deathless dynasty. Kings and 
nations will break on the Rock in vain. The best planned attacks of its 
enemies will not destroy it; it cannot even destroy itself. Si guaeres miracu- 
lum, circumspice! But fruitful as such reflections may be, and though the 
very existence of the Fisherman’s successors confirms the faith of his brethren, 
there is another phase of that Divine institution, which must appeal to un- 
believer and believer alike. The Pope has more to give than he can ever hope 
to get from the world. Humanity honors itself in honoring him. A vigorous 
and independent Papacy will promote progress and protect its gains as no 
other institution can. The Papacy remains the Rock, on which civilization 
can securely build; the Pope is the predestined Shepherd, who keeps his sheep 
from poisoned pastures and feeds them only wholesome food. And in these 
days, when Democracy is still a cherished ideal, though failure and futility 
disfigure its banner and discourage its defenders, it is reassuring to recall that 
the Pope has ever been, when strong and free to act, the leader of the people 
against the usurped domination of the “People” as well as of princes. Against 
every brand of Absolutism from the Legistes to Louis XIV, from the Hohen- 
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staufen to the Soviet, he sets the limits of truth and justice and law. The 
world may decline to listen; but his voice is never quite stilled. When Lib- 
erty descends to license and the strong drive the weak to desperation he 
preaches Right and Duty and Law. In the face of a coarse materialism and 
a degrading animalism he stands for the primacy of the spiritual. This is the 
lesson clearly taught by the history of the Popes. Macaulay’s “forty genera- 
tions of statesmen” is a figment of his imagination. An élite few rise like 
giants above the common level; but mediocrity claims the majority. The 
Popes, who in the designs of Providence have brought glory and influence to 
the office, were not politicians seeking personal power; they were saintly 
men devoting themselves wholeheartedly to burdens and _ responsibilities 
Divinely imposed. This is abundantly clear even in the inadequate accounts, 


we have reviewed. 
R. Corrican, S.J. 


IL Papre Evusesio Cunt. By Eugenia Ricci. Milan: Edizioni “Alpes,” 
1930. L. 10. 


The present-day descendants of Father Kino’s line use the form of the 
family name which Signorina Ricci gives to the missionary in her biography. 
It is the practice in Italy now to refer to him by that plural form of the 
cognomen, which has been engraven in the memorial inscription in his honor 
placed on the wall of the parish church of Segno, in the Non Valley, Province 
of Trent, where he was born. And yet the missionary himself always used 
the singular form of the name—Chinus when he wrote in Latin, Chino when 
he wrote in Italian, Kino when he wrote in Spanish and wished to transliter- 
ate the ch-sound into its Castillian equivalent. We have it on the authority 
of Father Pietro Tacchi Venturi, S.J., that even in the nineteenth century, 
members of the family followed the usage of their great ancestor, and for 
that reason the Roman scholar sees no justification for the change. (Studi 
Trentini di Scienze Storiche, August, 1930, Trent, pp. 6-7.) Although in 
Italy the weight of organic speech custom and of local sentiment may give 
reasonable ground for the use of the modern form of the name, it does not 
appear that Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, the greatest authority on Father Kino, 
gives any but parenthetical sanction to a modification that would upset the 
familiar title by which the Apostle of California is known in his American 
character. That is quite sensible. 

To the present reviewer, it seems an emotional overstep in Miss Ricci, or 
at any rate a misinterpretation, to imply that Bolton does not recognize the 
possible Italian nationality of Kino in his biographical sketch in the Intro- 
duction to “Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta.” She writes: 
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“Non ... sicuro appare il Bolton (nel 1919) quando afferma nato il Chini” in 
the valley of Nonsburg [sic/ i tedeschi in ogni modo dicono Nonsberg] near Trent, 
in the Austrian province of Tyrol,” ma aggiunge “though his name was Italian in 
form, Kino’s birth, education, and early associations were altogether German.” 

She does not state that Bolton quotes the passage from Sommervogel’s 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus which declares on hearsay that Kino 
was Italian in origin. How could the California scholar have been certain 
(sicuro) in 1919? Documentary proof from Italy was not published until 
1920, as Miss Ricci herself writes. But let us observe what Kino himself has 
to say about his nationality and race. In a Latin letter to the Duchess 
d’Aveiro d’Arcos y Maqueda, a wealthy patroness of the foreign missions, 
written in 1680, the Jesuit, then teaching in Cadiz, Spain, said: 

I am a Tyrolese from Trent, but do not know whether I can say whether I can 
call myself an Italian or « German, because the town of Trent makes use of the 
Italian language, laws and habits, but although it lies in the very extremity of the 
Tyrol, it belongs to Germany as does the whole of Tyrol, and although our college 
of Trent is the college of Upper Germany (the ecclesiastical province comprising 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Suabia and the Palatinate), it is usual to speak 
Italian there. In the last eighteen years I have lived in the very heart of Germany; 
in 1665 at Freiburg in Breisgau, I was admitted to the Society of Jesus. 

The missionary himself, then, seems to have felt some of the same con- 
fusion that the American scholar did. 

Miss Ricci’s work is chiefly a translation of Bolton’s material for her 
countrymen, and follows the main lines of “Kino’s Historical Memoir.” She 
has made certain important biographical corrections and additions, however, 
which give her book its greatest value for American readers. Of primary 
interest is the copy she has made of the entry of Kino’s baptism in the register 
of the parish of Torra, to which the village of Segno was attached. This 
entry gives the date of baptism as August 10, 1645. (It is reproduced in 
evidence.) This corrects a positive error in Bolton. Beside this, there are 
quotations from six Latin letters of Kino to John Paul Oliva, General of the 
Society of Jesus, written between the years 1670-1678. These letters were 
discovered by Father Tacchi Venturi in the Jesuit records at Rome and 
printed by him for the first time in 1930 (Studi Trentini, etc., Trent, August, 
1930, pp. 9-17). They throw light on certain obscure details in the mission- 
ary’s life. Bolton wrote (‘‘Kino’s Historical Memoir,” Introduction, p. 30) : 
“The decision to become a missionary was made when Kino was twenty-five, 
as the result of a serious illness.” This view can no longer be held in the 
light of the disclosure made in the novice’s letter to Father Oliva, written 
at Ingolstadt under date of June 1, 1670: 


Septennium iam effluxit, cum Rhetoricae studens, ex lethali vulnere decumbens 
lecto, suasu unius e nostris Patribus, cui alias ardentissimus meus et Societatis expe- 
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tendae et Missionis Indicae obeundae animus notus erat, vovi, me, si recuperarem 
valetudinem, et Societatem et Missionem Indicam expetiturum. 

The saintly soldier may be said to have been almost predestined to follow 
the great captain, Francis Xavier, to the conquest of souls. 

There are occasional blunders in Miss Ricci’s work. She repeats the minor 
error of Bolton that Don Carlos Sigiienza y Gongora was a Jesuit when 
Kino debated with him in Mexico City. Father Salvatierra’s name is mis- 
spelled, though that may be a printer’s error. Several such are obvious in 
other places. But, on the whole, the author has done a very useful work. 

Dovuctas Powers. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Voopoos AND OsgAHs: Phases of West India Witchcraft. By Joseph J. 
Williams, S. J. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1932. 
Pp. xvii, 257. New York. $3.00. 


THE Sacrep SymMBo_s oF Mu. By James Churchward. New York: Ives 
Washburn, 1933. Pp. xi, 254. $3.00. 


Tasoo, Maaic, Spirits: A Study of Primitive Elements in Roman Religion. 


By Eli Edward Burriss.s New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Pp. xii and 250. $2.00. 


Races oF Arrica. By C. G. Seligman, F.R.S. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company., 1930. Pp. 256. $1.25. 


ANCIENT AMERICANS: The Archaeological Story of Two Continents. By 
Emily C. Davis. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xxi and 311. 
$3.50. 


In 1929, William Buchler Seabrook, an American traveler, published a 
sensational work under the title ““The Magic Island” which pretended to 
give an authentic account of the fantastic cult of Voodooism in Haiti. The 
book was received both with enthusiastic acclaim and with critical reserve 
by reviewers. Thus a writer in the Bookman (February, 1929, p. 68) 
affirmed that “it has been a long time since a volume has held my attention 
so completely as W. B. Seabrook’s Magic Island. It is not a twice-told tale 
but a vivid record of things seen.” The Nation (February 13, 1929, p. 
198), however, held that “it is time for a tempered intelligent presenta- 
tion on the manner in which they [the Haitian followers of Voodoo] live, 
one that staying close to facts, probing under the surface, and eschewing 
rumors, will make quite as fascinating a tale.” 
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The present reviewer who has read Seabrook’s book is inclined to share 
the latter view. For though the author wrote with apparent conviction and 
was not reticent in mentioning names, dates and localities, his narrative 
seemed so extraordinary, and at times appalling, that it required a goodly 
amount of credulity to accept the report as authentic. 

Father Williams’ book will, therefore, be welcomed by those who are 
looking for a sober estimate of the peculiar aberrations of the human mind 
known as Voodooism and Obeah. Years ago, that strange figure in Ameri- 
can letters, Lafcadio Hearn, whose inclination led him to seek out the 
strange and exotic in life and culture, had referred passim to the weird 
religious practises of the West-Indian Negroes. His sketches gave the im- 
pressions of an observer who had a rather abnormal appetite for out-of- 
the-way cults. He satisfied the desire of many readers but gave no critical 
appraisal of what he saw in his sojournings in the haunts of humbler folk. 

Father Williams comes to his task well-prepared. He first visited 
Jamaica in December, 1906; 

He became at once intensely interested in the question of Obeah, and in a less 
degree in Voodoo. Since then he has made other visits to the island and has spent 
there in all about six years. He has penetrated to the least accessible corners of 
mountain and “bush” and has lived for some time in those remote districts where 
superstitious practises are prevalent. (p. xvii). 

Morever, he interviewed professional Obeah men, whom he “invariably 
found evasive and non-committal.” He has also become conversant with 
the literature of the subject, which he cites in extenso. In fact, his quotations 
are occasionally too lengthy, as they break the flow of his narrative, and 
the reader would be glad to learn more of his personal reactions towards 
what he describes. 

Anthropologists generally distinguish between magic and religion by say- 
ing that the former is characterized by a compulsive or coercive attitude 
towards the Deity, and the latter by a persuasive or propitiating tone. 
From this point of view Voodooism can hardly be called a religion. For 
the superstitious rites must be carried out according to an exact ritual in 
order to be efficacious and to give power to the devotee. For, according 
to Moreau de Saint-Mery, one of the author’s main sources on Voodooistic 
practises, a slight error in carrying out the ceremonies renders them power- 
less. This is a characteristic trait of primitive magic. “If,” says Saint-Mery, 
“by mischance the excess of his transport makes him [the candidate for 
initiation into the sect] leave the circle drawn by the Voodoo King with a 
black substance, the chant ceases at once, the Voodoo King and Queen turn 
their backs on him to avert misfortune.” (P. 66.) 

Father Williams gives sufficient data to justify his statements (p. 107) 
where he warns the reader not to suppose that 
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these disgusting orgies are countenanced by the present Government authorities, 
or that they are of frequent occurrence. Certainly within the coastal districts 
which are watched over by the American Marines, public Voodoo is non-existent. 
But back in the hills there must still be many a secret gathering as in the days of 
slavery, where Voodoo and even Don Pedro at times find outlets for pent-up energy 


and orgiastic excesses. 

Naturally, a discussion of the out-of-the-way, esoteric practises described 
in this book requires its own terminology. And so we read about myalism 
(the old tribal religion of the Ashanti of Africa), of the duppy (a spirit in- 
voked in obeah practice), of the Don Pedro (a violent Voodoo dance con- 
nected with vile orgies. ) 

Father Williams has written an interesting book,—interesting from many 
points of view. For it appeals to the student of primitive culture, of primi- 
tive religion, and of history. It is worthy of note that in the concluding 
paragraph the author promises a continuation of the subject, “reserving for 
a future volume a detailed study of Duppyism and kindred subjects.” (p. 236.) 

James Churchward has already launched two books of the cryptic type, 
that is, works which deal with mysterious continents and people, occupation 
with which fascinates minds of a particular bent. These are “The Lost 
Continent of Mu” and “The Children of Mu.” In the present volume the 
writer offers a mass of fantastic and unproven statements, opinions and im- 
pressions on the former glories of Mu, which, after all his exposition, still 
remains very much of a dream. In his introduction the author claims that 
he is not “giving the meanings of symbols in the vestments in which they 
are now garbed. I am giving their origin and original meanings.” Later 
we come upon the statement (p. 18): 

The date when archaeology was first studied reaches far t+:k into the distant 
past. More than 15,000 years ago, the ancients had special colleges for its study. 


In these colleges a very profound knowledge of their past was attained. The further 
we go back, the more profound we find that archaeological knowledge. 


The conclusion soon forces itself upon the reader that Mr. Churchward 
was as much interested in making propaganda for his own system of religions, 
as in laying bare the secrets of Mu. For on page 20, he writes: “I find a 
word frequently occurs in the Bible which is misapplied. I refer to ‘Miracle.’ 
There are no miracles. What seem miraculous is due to our ignorance. They 
are phenomena produced by the exercising of man’s own Spiritual Force, 
given him at his creation.” 

Anthropologists will agree with him that “man started with monotheism,” 
but they will see no reason to accept his conclusion that it was only after Mu’s 
destruction that polytheism and idolatry were practised. For when, where, 
how, by what people was Mu destroyed and why should that catastrophe 
lead to polytheism and idolatry? In fact, there is no documentation what- 
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ever in the work and this reduces it to the level of a book of mere impressions. 

Again it is always risky to draw large conclusion from symbols, figures 
and “cosmogonic diagrams.” For often they admit a variety of interpreta- 
tions. The swastika, for instance, from the very fact of its world-wide 
diffusion and its use for many purposes does not warrant an exclusively re- 
ligious interpretation. It may be merely, according to the Sanskrit meaning 
of the word, a “symbol of good luck.” Hence, too, what reason can possibly 
be given for saying that the “Cosmogonic Diagram of Mu was the 
mother of all the various cosmogonic diagrams found throughout the world. 
All subsequent diagrams were based on that of the Motherland.” (P. 40.) 

Soon we come across another of Churchward’s bits of propaganda. He 
suddenly discovers that “thinking priesthoods seem never to have existed.” 
(P. 46.) And yet it was undoubtedly priests who invented Mu’s “Cos- 
mogonic Diagram,” and “the Sacred Inspired Religion of Mu”! 

From pages 50 to 55 we are treated to the religious vagaries of one whom 
Churchward calls “my old friend, the Rishi.” We are not informed who 
this friend is or where he dwells. 

On page 55 we are given a hint as to where the mysterious land of Mu 
lies. For in connection with Christ’s words on the Cross, “Eli, Eli, lamma 
sabachthani,” the author says that his own interpretation of these words 
“comes from the Naga-Maya of Eastern Asia.”” Now Eastern Asia is a vast 

‘region and no race or people known as the “Naga-Maya” are recognized, 
though there are Nagas, and subdivisions such as Angami-Nagas, Ao-Nagas, 
etc. 

As a queer study in symbolism the book is interesting; as a contribution 
to the study of primitive culture or religion it is insignificant. 

It is not so easy to interpret the taboos, magical practices and religious cult 
of a highly cultured people like that of ancient Rome, in the light of recent 
anthropology. The attempt demands an intimate knowledge, both of ancient 
Roman private and public life and of the methods and conclusions of the mod- 
ern science of man. We do not think that Professor Burriss has succeeded en- 
tirely in his attempt at such an interpretation. Though his book, “Taboo, 
Magic, Spirits,” shows some familiarity with anthropological literature, it 
seems he is still swayed by the theories of an antiquated cultural evolution. 
Some of his expressions, in fact, are couched in the language of the old evolu- 
tionary schools of Tylor and Spencer. He writes in the first sentence of his 
book: “Early man, in common with present-day savages, was unable to form 
correct inferences concerning the world about him.” An acquaintance with 
the recent work of Radin, Boas, Goldenweiser, and other American an- 
thropologists would have made him hesitate before expressing this opinion. 

Much has been written about the origin and growth of religion since 
Spencer launched his theory of Manism, or Fear of Ghosts, as the origin of 
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religious belief, and since Tylor expanded his famous doctrine of Animism, 
Andrew Lang, Karl Theodore Preuss, Marrett, Washburn Hopkins, and the 
historical-cultural school have done away with many of the earlier precon- 
ceptions. So, too, the statement that “in the early stage of his development 
man has no conception of a superior being on whom he is dependent, whose 
will he must win,” loses its force when we remember that it is now generally 
held that the “ethnologically oldest” people had a knowledge of a Supreme 
Being upon whom they called for help. In other words, primitive man had 
religion as distinguished from magic, the former being characterized by a 
persuasive, the latter by a coercive, attitude towards the Superior Being. 

Again, as to Burriss’ statement above-mentioned, that “early man could not 
form correct inferences concerning his environment’”’ we need only refer to 
the “savage” Eskimo to refute his statement. The Eskimo has adapted him- 
self marvelously well to the Arctic world about him, inventing weapons and 
implements which would do justice to the white man’s technical skill. This 
American aborigine, in fact, has survived in regions where the civilized man 
would speedily succumb. 

By his elaborate work on the Veddas (Cambridge, 1911) Professor C. G. 
Seligman, of the University of London, has gained distinction among English 
anthropologists. He now offers us a compact little volume full of important 
data on African tribes which figure much in recent anthropologic writing. 
Africa is par excellence the region in which certain features of primitive cul- 
ture, like fetishism, magic, initiation rites, secret societies, etc., still flourish 
among large groups. It is no longer true, however, that “anthropological 
surveys” of African races are as incomplete as the author asserts in the in- 
troduction. For the extensive explorations of Father Paul Schebesta, $.V.D., 
among the Pygmies, and those of Dr. Victor Lebzelter and his wife in South 
Africa, from 1926 to 1928—both of these researches being initiated and sup- 
ported by the editors of Anthropos,—have added largely to the knowledge of 
African ethnology. It is well to mention that Pope Pius XI helped to defray 
the expenses of Dr. Lebzelter’s expedition. These researches, often con- 
ducted under prolonged hardships, made clear the fact that monogamy is the 
prevailing form of marriage among the Pygmies, and also that they recognize 
a Supreme Being. 

The definitions of clan, totem and fetish which the author gives are 
lucid and will find favor among anthropological students. The clan is “a 
group recognizing descent in one line (whether patrilineal or matrilineal), 
within which inter-marriage is not allowed.” Fetishism is “the belief in separa- 
ble indwelling spirits in animate and inanimate objects including some made 
by human hands.” Totem refers “to an animal or plant species of which all 
(individual) members are considered of one blood with al/ the members of a 
human group (generally coinciding with a ‘clan’ as defined above).” 
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There is a good bibliography, although it is disappointing that none of the 
numerous scholarly contributions on African ethnography and linguistics, pub- 
lished in Anthropos from 1906 to date, are listed. 

Discoveries of importance for the cultural history of early man in America 
are sure to result from the extensive archeological investigations now being 
carried on in North and South America. Students of the subject will there- 
fore welcome the well-written account of these researches by Miss Emily C. 
Davis, staff writer for the Science Service in Washington. 

Many questions of interest for the earliest history of America are discussed, 
one of them being that puzzling and much-discussed problem: the antiquity of 
man in America. We read: 


Dr. Hrdlicka, and some other scientists with him, would say that the oldest Ameri- 
cans probably came over Bering Strait not many thousand years ago, five or six 
thousand perhaps, eight or ten at the very most; that no convincing proof of greater 
antiquity of man in this country has ever been established; and that if man had been 
here earlier, tae proof would in all likelihood have been forthcoming by this time. 

Other Americanists take a longer view of America’s habitation. Twenty thousand 
years or more seems to them a plausible time span for man’s career in the New 
World. To them it is incredible that the varied types of Indian culture and the many 
Indian languages could have developed in so short a time limit as five or six thousand 
years. 


A popular fallacy still found in some texts is that among primitive people 
there is no individuality and that tribal members rigidly adhere to the patterns 
and customs sanctioned by the group. Evidence to the contrary is offered in 
Miss Davis’ volume. Thus: 


An important fact which the archeology of the Indian mind has made clearer is 
that relics are not to be explained always and altogether as tribal products charac- 
teristic of a group. An Indian liked to put individual touches into articles intended 
for his own use. Conversations with medicine men bring out this leaning toward 
individualism. A medicine man gained a reputation for his skill in treating certain 
particular diseases. In his own way he was a forerunner of the medical specialist. 
Some of his technique he acquired from other doctors of his acquaintance. But he 
placed most faith in the amulets, songs, and other devices which were revealed to 
him alone in dreams by a guiding spirit. 

The book re-tells in an interesting manner the fascinating story of Ameri- 
can archeology, and will direct attention to the marvels we may expect by the 
discoveries of the future. Aztecs and Incas were far advanced in culture 
but the “greatest of the prehistoric Indians were the Mayas. The magnificent 
Mayas, some one has called them, and the alliterative name belongs honestly 
to them. They were greater than the Aztecs, who are more familiar to mod- 
ern Americans, in name at least; and greater even than the Incas of Peru.” 


A. Muntscu, §.]J. 
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HAGIOGRAPHY 


St. JOHN OF THE Cross. By Fr. Bruno of Jesus-Mary, O.D.C., edited by 
Fr. Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., with an Introduction by Jacques Mari- 
tain. New York: Benziger Bros, 1932. Pp. xxix, 495. $5.50. 


St. PHitip NeRI AND THE RoMAN Society oF His Times. By Louis Pon- 
nelle and Louis Bordet. Translated by Ralph Francis Kerr of the London 
Oratory. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1932. Pp. xxiv, 609. 


No one who is even cursorily familiar with the ascetical and mystical studies 
being done today, can fail to recognize the interest and importance of the 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross from the standpoint of the history of theolo- 
gy. In his glowing pages, written out of the fulness of a mind that had “in 
the flash of a trembling glance arrived at That Which Is,” the Church is 
finding a wealth of that wisdom, understanding and knowledge for whose 
increasing growth the Vatican Council prayed in the words of St. Vincent 
Lerins. 

However, it has been truly said (Cayré, Précis de Patrologie, xi, p. 820) : 

The interior life of St. John of the Cross cannot be understood if it be separated 
from his exterior life; this latter shows how closely he was associated in the work 
of St. Teresa, under whose influence, more than any other, he came; on the other 
hand, his life sheds light upon his doctrinal work, which was, in part, the sys- 
tematization of his personal experiences. 

Hence the need of an adequate biography of this great Doctor and Saint, 
who was and is the architect of the interior of the Discalced. Hence, too, 
the peculiar value of Father Bruno’s work, for its prime success consists in 
the conclusive demonstration it offers of the complete continuity between 
John’s life and his doctrine. 

His is, indeed, a stern doctrine, that has been a scandal and a folly to many, 
who, like Huysmans’ Durtal, have, because of it, seen John of the Cross as 
“vraiment par trop du pays des grands Christs qui saignent dans des caves!” 
(En Route, p. 113.) Yet viewed in the light of his life, the appalling clarity 
of his pages resolves itself into a splendor very characteristic. It is the splen- 
dor, first, of an intimate knowledge, gained by one who has himself trodden 
every foot of the steep, dark way he describes; the splendor, too, of a high 
courage, born of faith in the power of God, and in the power of nature 
divinized by His grace. The warmth of that twofold splendor kindled the 
soul of Carmel, entrusted to him by Teresa. Certainly no one knew him 
better than she; in her magnificently dowered soul his wisdom had, on her 
own confession, wrought still further wonders; and she has, in a simple phrase 
of deep conviction, epitomized for us his spirit: “The little man has courage!” 
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Surely the phrase comes unbidden to the mind as one finishes the story of 
each episode of his life-—Duruelo’s little stable of Bethlehem, Toledo’s long 
agony, the final crucifixion of Ubeda. 

Furthermore, one must admire the nice sense of balance displayed by Father 
Bruno in his portraiture of John’s character. Obviously, Huysmans’ polite 
shudders are not to be taken too seriously (one who could see in Teresa “un 
lys immaculé, mais un lys metallique, un lys forgé de fer,” could hardly be ex- 
pected to understand John of the Cross!) ; yet the fact remains that too many 
share his concept of John as a singleminded man of steel, ruthless, unbending, 
“dry-eyed.” Hence Father Bruno is right in reminding us, by vignettes of a 
humanness often exquisite, that “Elias, too, was a man like unto us.” On the 
other hand, he has shrouded nothing of the naked power of the Saint. 
“... his doctrine in all its severity, the example of his complete self-re- 
nouncement, his courage, his awe-inspiring patience, his tranquil tenacity in 
suffering, his entrance into a world absolutely out of proportion with our 
standards,”—these, as M. Maritain says in his stimulating preface, are what 
a world dying “of vulgarized and minimized truths” craves from John of the 
Cross, and Father Bruno has given them splendidly. 

He has, moreover, brought clarification to a number of points: Teresa’s 
relative esteem for Gracian and for John; John’s attitude toward the place 
of apostolic labors in the life of Carmel; the gradations in his mystical ex- 
perience; the chronology of his works. Indeed, it is precisely because of its 
many excellences that one feels free to say that the book is not entirely satis- 
factory. I leave aside minor details of technique, in which the hagiographer 
must be allowed his liberty, and other details of orthography and format 
(though there are few things more irritating than having to look to the end 
of a volume for the notes!). However, it is impossible not to consider inade- 
quate the chapter devoted to the six years that John spent at Avila, in his 
closest association with Teresa, who had at their inception been admitted to 
the transforming union. Surely her influence upon his interior life deserved 
an ex-professo discussion. Then there is the old, puzzling question of the 
“war” of Calced and Discalced; a certain lack of firmness and decisiveness of 
touch, discernible in other parts of the book, is more prominent here. The 
description of John’s sufferings at Toledo is, indeed, admirably fearless, but 
the motivation of the whole episode (too ancient now to be disconcerting) is 
not clearly defined. Perhaps it cannot be, though in the Postscript added by 
Father Zimmerman (conscious, perhaps, of this weakness?) there is much 
light, notably on the responsibility to be borne by Gracian for his egregious 
errors of judgment. 

One final word, more pleasant to say: into the making of this book have 
gone not only careful research and extensive erudition, but also deep love 
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and sympathy. Both are so necessary, and we are grateful that Father Bruno 
has known how to be both historian and Carmelite in such happy proportion. 

And now, to lay aside Father Bruno’s book, and pick up that of Abbé 
Ponnelle (completed by Abbé Bordet) is, as it were, to step into a new 
world, peopled apparently by new men, new ideas, a new spirit; it is a far 
cry from the Spain of Philip II to the Rome of Philip Neri. 

In July, 1515, Philip Neri was born in Florence, in 1533 he came to 
Rome, in 1595 he died there; and the eighty years that his life spanned 
furnished a heroic-sized canvas on which his biographers, drawing extensively 
upon original sources, have projected a mass of fascinating men, engaged 
in the making of mighty history. The result is a work of remarkable 
scholarship, abounding in valuable information concerning Philip’s work, 
acute comments upon his times, and penetrating estimates of contemporary 
personages. The desolation that ensued upon the sack of 1527, Paul III 
and Julius III and the last flareup of the Renaissance spirit before it flickered 
out, the hurricane that was Paul IV, the awkward tension of the reign of 
Pius IV, Borromeo and Pius V and the austere singlemindedness of the 
conquering Counter-Reform, then the gradual subsidence to normalcy under 
Gregory XIII and his successors—this was the kaleidoscopic background 
against which Philip’s life in Rome was cast. It was, indeed, a vivid half- 
century, and its strange and restive temper is reflected in the exact cross- 
section of its life that passed through Philip’s room in continuous procession : 
Cardinals, bishops, ecclesiastics of all sorts, saints and humanists and intriguers 
and cranks, preachers, politicians, scholars, artists and musicians, golden 
lads and street urchins; old and young, proud and penitent, stately and 
ridiculous, mystics and men of affairs, and men who were both, and men 
who were neither. 

The parade is surely of absorbing interest; many of the characterizations 
are excellently done; one gathers a wealth of varied information; but unfor- 
tunately, the result of it all is that Philip rather gets lost in his own back- 
ground, hidden by his own age and work, obscured by the crowd of 
characters, many of them more brilliant and dominating than he, with whom 
he is surrounded. Philip himself, of course, loved crowds, and nothing 
pleased him better than to be lost in them; but we are of a different mind. 

It is not that details are lacking; an abundance of revealing anecdotes 
and some shrewd comments illustrate certain facets of his personality, many 
of them strangely contradictory: his truly Florentine spirit of independence, 
yet his extreme pliability in the hands of others; his gleeful enjoyment of 
the bustling life of the streets, yet his love for solitude and high places; 
his apparently irresponsible oddity, yet his deep wisdom and prudence; above 
all his extraordinary fervor, prayer and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
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(who could forget the picture of him, rising from his bed as the Viaticum 
was brought, and crying, “Behold my Love! Give Him to me, give Him 
to me quickly!’”’)._ Nor does his own intimate, Tuscan trait, the untranslat- 
able festivitd, fail to receive due prominence. But all the lines and highlights, 
and the few shadows, too, do not merge into the portrait of the man and 
the saint; the last chapter, “The Spirit of St. Philip,” promises much, but 
disappoints. 

Two matters of detail, moreover, should be noted. The first is the 
question of Philip’s intellectual talents and attainments; they have been so 
variously represented, by some as quite considerable, by others as quite negli- 
gible, that a definite judgment is desirable. The point is of importance, 
too, in view of the fact that to Philip and to his love of Christian antiquity 
has been traced the powerful impulse given in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century to historical, philological and archeological studies, that were to 
culminate in the “splendid insatiability’ (M. Bremond’s phrase) of the 
seventeenth century for everything that concerned the life of the Church. 
Did Philip actually grasp the importance of the Centuriators, and sense, 
as Pastor says he did sense, the new direction of the Protestant offensive? 
Baronius, of course, calls him the “author and architect” of the “Annals”; and 
though Baronius is far too humble a man to merit credence in his own cause, 
yet even accepting the fact, we may ask what vision it was, if any, that made 
Philip draw plans for such a building? 

Again, there are his relations with the Society of Jesus. We may dismiss, 
as completely minor, the old controversy as to whether Ignatius refused 
Philip admittance to his Company, or whether Philip himself refused Ignatius’ 
invitation. But I do not think that one can rest content with the implication 
of this sentence (p. 105): “Is it not likely that Philip would have shared 
the views of his spiritual director [Francisco Marsuppini d’Arezzo, who, 
in the train of Torano, was one of the Society’s accusers before the Inquisition 
in 1551], or at any rate his distrust, if it be not true to speak of hostility?” 
The point is not pressed, and no evidence is adduced except Marsuppini’s 
influence on Philip in other matters, and an ambiguous bit of Roman gossip 
from a Barnabite monk some twenty years later, long after the death of 
Ignatius. But why, one wonders, this rather gratuitous attempt to discredit 
the traditional view of the friendship between Philip and Ignatius? In 
other places, too, where the Jesuits are mentioned, a suspicion of the always 
lamentable “non coutuntur’ is suggested, that does not harmonize with the 
spirit of strict obedience to historical fact that has so obviously animated 
the authors in the rest of their work. 

It is a slight blemish on an otherwise admirable book. For whatever its 
shortcomings (though really to call them such may imply a standard that 
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was not the authors’ own) there is no doubt that this study will be of 
invaluable assistance to anyone who undertakes further work on St. Philip 


Neri. 
J. Courtngy Murray, S.J. 


DAMIEN OF Mo.okal. By Irene Caudwell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. Pp. xi, 203. 


THe SAMARITANS OF Moxokali. By Charles J. Dutton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 286. $3.00. 


ConsuMMaArtA (Marie-Antoinette de Geuser). Translated from the French 
of Raoul Plus, S.J., by George Baker. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1931. Pp. xii, 337. 

Assot CoLtuMBA Marmion. By Dom Raymond Thibaut. Translated 


from the French by Mother Mary St. Thomas. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 488. $5.00. 


It is one of the paradoxes of Christianity that a man must die in order to 
live. In few followers of Christ has this been more strangely exemplified 
than in Joseph de Veuster, known to the whole world as Father Damien. He 


died to himself and to all that the world could offer him in dedicating his life 
to the leper colony of Molokai. But he, a peasant priest working among a 
few thousand rotting human beings on a barren island in the mid-Pacific, has 
become one of the outstanding figures of the rationalistic nineteenth century. 
He will be remembered when its statesmen and its warriors have long since 
been swallowed up by oblivion. Men may not be able to understand the 
deeper spiritual meaning of that life but they can understand the high heroism 
that could dare to become a leper among lepers in order to make lepers’ lives 
a little more livable and lepers’ deaths a little less hideous. 

The story of this sublime sacrifice and service is told us in the brief biog- 
raphy of Irene Caudwell. She has not attempted a critical life of the great 
apostle of the leper. She has relied for her data principally on the work of 
Damien’s brother, Father Pamphile, “The Life and Letters of Father 
Damien,” and on the early biography written by Edward Clifford. Both of 
these books were published in 1889. But she has managed to build up for us 
in rapid outlines the story of Joseph de Veuster from his boyhood days in 
Belgium through his early Religious life and his first missionary labors in 
Honolulu to the time he took up his residence among the forgotten outcasts 
of Molokai. The events of those years of lonely exile, the gradual building 
up of the physical and moral conditions among the lepers, the final consumma- 
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tion of the life’s work in sharing their very disease, are all narrated in vivid 
and moving pictures. 

In the presentation of a popular and very readable biography, Miss Caud- 
well has succeeded well. For the rapid sketches of the background of that 
life every admirer of Father Damien will be very grateful. There is little to 
find fault with except in minor details. She has made the very natural mis- 
take of one who does not know the finer distinctions of ecclesiastical termi- 
nology in calling Damien a monk. St. John Berchmans shares the same title. 
Here and there perhaps a little tendency to preachment which fortunately 
soon swings back again into the narrative. 

“The Samaritans of Molokai” is primarily a history of the life of Brother 
Joseph Dutton. He was known as Brother Dutton for more than forty 
years of his life although he was not a member of a Religious community and 
had never taken any Religious vows. The first intention of the author, as he 
candidly tells us, was to write about Dutton alone. But he found Damien’s 
life so interwoven with the proper and complete understanding of the life and 
work of his companion that he was compelled to widen the scope of his book. 
Yet this latest attempt in English to narrate the life of the apostle of Molokai 
is not without its special purpose and usefulness. Some new details of that 
great life of charity have been revealed in the study of Brother Dutton’s notes 
and letters. And Dutton’s close association with Damien for the last three 
years of his life, and his naturally well-balanced judgment in measuring men 
and things, make him a most competent witness. The author does not hesitate 
to paint in clear coloring the human side of Damien’s temperament and char- 
acter. Yet it is done in such a way as not to depreciate the essential nobility 
of his soul or to discredit seriously the real value of his labors for his fellow 
men. His habitual carelessness in regard to his personal appearance, especially 
towards the end of his life, and his almost studied neglect of the precepts of 
modern preventive hygiene may shock those who confuse holiness with soap 
and water. His peasant origin and the deficiencies in his education and gen- 
eral culture may distress those who forget the intellectual background of the 
first Apostles. His impatience and hard-headedness in treating with official 
life and his stubbornness in pursuing his own way may cast a shadow over 
the brilliancy of his charity for those who do not understand that Christian 
perfection does not always spell the elimination of all traits of human weak- 
ness. With him, as with all men who live and labor among men, the true 
estimate of character can only be formed by one who has the power to pene- 
trate beneath the surface of externals to discern the strong and enduring love 
of God and of neighbor that burns in the soul within. 

Brother Dutton may become, as his biographer tells us, a subject. for the 
ruthless dissection of some scientific psychologist. His enthusiasms, his love 
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of God and of his neighbor, his desire for penance, his forty-three years of 
service to the leper, his calmness and peacefulness of character in face of all 
the difficulties of life may be dissolved away into something quite common- 
place or even may be analyzed into impulses that any sane man would be 
ashamed to own. But there is an inner examination of soul that is no desecra- 
tion. It is the study of the true interior life, of the spiritual outlook, of the 
supernatural source of strength in men of true Christian devotedness. Mr. 
Dutton puts this study deliberately aside. Naturally he feels himself incom- 
petent in this intimate spiritual field of Catholic life. To him—‘the impor- 
tant thing about Father Damien and Brother Dutton is not the psychological 
motives that might have actuated their lives but the moving story of the chari- 
ty and devotion that made up their lives.” Yet it is precisely the motives, not 
purely psychological but based on supernatural faith and love of God and 
fellowman, that make their lives not only interesting but intelligible. It was 
faith that made it possible for them to see beneath the ugly scars and fetid 
wounds of those decaying bodies to the soul that was the workmanship of God. 
It was faith that made them understand the priceless dignity of human life 
that the judgment of men, based only on outward things, thought fit only for 
the refuse heap. It was a great love born out of that faith that made it pos- 
sible for them to endure the years of labor, exile, danger, ingratitude and 
misunderstanding as Samaritans of Molokai. 

This is a valuable biography. It is complete from the viewpoint that it has 
assumed. It presents from authentic sources—all carefully collated and 
studied—the outer facts of Brother Dutton’s career from his birth in a New 
England town in 1847 to his death in St. Francis’ Hospital, Honolulu, on 
March 26, 1931. Damien is shown to us through the eyes of one who saw 
him through his last three years of life. But the complete biographies of 
Father Damien and of Brother Dutton will not be written until their inner 
life is placed over and against its outward expression and the moving story of 
charity and devotion that made up those lives is integrated with its unseen 
soul. 

It is precisely in the value, both personal and social, of an intense interior 
life that the true significance of the spirituality of Marie-Antoinette de Geuser 
is to be found. Her life was exclusively a hidden one. She was scarcely 
known outside her own limited family circle. This modern mystic was born 
in Havre, France, on April 20, 1889. She died in 1922. From her early 
childhood she gave unmistakable signs of a vocation to a life of close union 
with God. And even as a young girl, a remarkable appreciation of the great 
principles of a high spirituality began to develop in her soul. Those who 
knew her interior life thoroughly were convinced that before the end of her 
comparatively brief life she had passed through all the stages of mystic union 


to the very highest. 
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She was not a visionary, as it is well to remark for the sake of those who 
confound all mysticism with certain of its exceptional and quite unnecessary 
phenomena. One will look in vain for any exposition of the hidden nature 
of any of the Christian mysteries. Her experience with God and with the 
Holy Trinity, like that of all the authentic mystics, was quite beyond the 
range of human language. 

If there is one general principle that can be learned from the study of this 
life it is the place of trial and suffering.in all integral Christian spirituality. 
It is emphasized both in the actual history of this life and in the early con- 
sciousness of this chosen soul that its development towards union with God 
was to be along the way of a complete surrender to the cross. It was through 
the cross borne in union with Christ that she felt the whole meaning of her 
life, so far as other souls were concerned, was to lie. 

Marie-Antoinette suffered somewhat from misunderstanding as to the au- 
thenticity of her interior life during her lifetime. She may expect to continue 
to suffer from the same spirit of misunderstanding at the hands of those who 
approach the study of her life with an inadequate knowledge of the richness 
and variety of Catholic spirituality. The biography is not one that will appeal 
to everyone. It will easily repel those who savor not the unusual ways of 
God. 

The spiritual writings of Abbot Marmion mark him out as one of the 
great leaders of a distinct current in Catholic spirituality which began towards 
the opening of the present century and has gathered power with succeeding 
years. A distinct current, not because it is something quite new but because 
it presents with a new emphasis features of Catholic spiritual life that had 
fallen into partial obscurity. 

As a reaction against the extravagances of the semi-quietistic movement of 
the seventeenth century and also as an effect of the persisting atmosphere of 
Jansenistic pessimism, the spiritual life during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was presented almost exclusively from its negative aspects. The 
service of God and the following of Christ were interpreted, even in the case 
of truly earnest souls, to mean above everything a rigid observance of com- 
mandments and precepts that bound under pain of sin. Salvation was con- 
ceived rather as the avoidance of eternal damnation than as the positive gain- 
ing of an ineffable union with God forever. The most consoling and inspir- 
ing doctrines of our Christian heritage of Faith were in eclipse. The tre- 

mendous fact of God’s indwelling in each individual soul through the gift of 
sanctifying grace and the correlative doctrine of incorporation with Christ 
in His Mystical Body were passed over hurriedly or kept in the background 
as if the more intimate appreciation of these great truths belonged only to 
especially chosen souls. 
Against this narrow and fearful piety, safe but incapable of inspiring any 
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high heroism in the souls of men, we have this twentieth-century movement 
led and directed by Abbot Marmion and others who have thought as he did 
about the rights and the needs of human souls. This movement is to be 
characterized primarily by its method of presenting Catholic spirituality. It 
is a synthetic and comprehensive presentation. Holiness is above all else a 
life to be lived in union with God. It is a life that has been given to the 
soul by God through the merits of Jesus Christ. Its protection and its de- 
velopment is man’s high vocation during this present existence. Its complete 
unfolding comes only with the possession of God through the Beatific Vision 
in eternity. ‘The true perspective of the various elements that go to make 
up a complete spiritual life—prayer and the Sacraments, Divine law and 
obedience to legitimate authority, the trials of life and its temptations, etc.— 
can only be properly measured and their true meaning can only be properly 
understood when they are seen against the comprehensive background of God’s 
eternal plan regarding each single soul. The movement, moreover, is dis- 
tinguished by its emphatic insistence upon the centralizing doctrines of sancti- 
fying grace and the Mystical Body. The immediate and continued popularity 
of Abbot Marmion’s books attest to the need of just such spiritual doctrine. 

Abbot Marmion’s personal spiritual life may be best described as traditional 
in its general lines of development. It was formed in the framework of his 
Benedictine rule, deepened by his long and affectionate study of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, nourished by the writings of the best ascetical and mystical authors, 
solidified by his ten years as professor of theology, and made distinctive and 
personal under the influence, increasing as his life went forward, of the Holy 
Spirit. He was not a mystic in the narrow technical sense of the word. He 
had no personal experience of the higher ranges of infused prayer in which the 
soul comes into experimental contact with the Divine Presence within it. He 
confesses towards the end of his life: “‘I have never received an extraordinary 
grace that I know of. Never any interior voice, never any vision, ecstasy, any 
capture of the soul binding its activity.” Yet he was a true mystic in the 
broader and more traditional sense as one who saw all reality habitually under 
the light of Divine truth and all creatures as bathed in the warmth of Divine 
love. 

Dom Thibaut has given us, altogether, a very excellent biography. He 
has not so heightened the virtues of the late Abbot of Maredsous as to de- 
humanize him. He has not failed to touch on those qualities of a broad and 
human personality—perhaps we could wish for a little more explicitness on 
this aspect of the life—which bring the subject of his biography down to our 
own level of understanding but always without detracting from the true 
nobility of a great soul. Dom Thibaut’s work will help to widen the in- 
fluence of a great and holy priest whose life’s ambition it was to remind the 
children of the Church that the source of abiding peace on earth and of 
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genuine Christian efficiency in the apostolate is to be found only in the deep 


union of the soul with God through Jesus Christ. 
Francis E. Kenan, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILosopHy OF A SCIENTIFIC Man. By Paul R. Heyl. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1933. Pp. 182. $1.50. 


ADVENTURES OF IpEAs. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 392. $3.50. 


The first of these two books might have been more accurately entitled, “A 
Handbook of Debris,” for it catalogues the broken little toys of uninformed 
minds and tries to paste them together for sale. The dogma that Western 
theology frowned on reason; Haeckel’s recapitulation theory accepted as a 
fact; the generalization that Aristotle spun “intricate theories out of his own 
inner consciousness, unguided and unchecked by experiment” (p. 26); the 
finding of vestigial polytheism in devotion to the saints; the confusion of the 
Virgin Birth of Christ with the Immaculate Conception; the misstatement 
of the doctrine of Original Sin; these and some minor defects like the mis- 
translation of cui bono? into “to what good?” all tend to make the casual 
reader wonder what trust he can place in the author’s other statements. 

It is probably dictated by no bigotry, but there is a disquieting recurrence 
of incrimination of the Middle Ages, Scholasticism, and Theology. Even 
“the extremes of pure intellectual speculation which have characterized most 
of modern metaphysics must be regarded as a heritage from the barren scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages” (p. 31). And the several centuries that com- 
prise the Middle Ages are singled out for reproach because nobody experi- 
mented on falling bodies till Galileo. 

The mystery of evil is the central problem of the book. “It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the hope of heaven is not an unmixed blessing. 
It is, in fact, largely to blame for the persistence of evil in the world” (p. 86). 
In its place, we are offered two alternatives: first a new discovery of the 
Stoics’ world-soul (this brings consolation to the less venturesome spirits) ; 
second, the outright acceptance of Buddhism. The expectation of Nirvana, 
it seems, will not produce the evils caused by the expectation of Heaven. 

The contribution of this book is exactly zero: it does not even add to the 
world’s present stock of errors. 

If the reading of the aforesaid book is the grubbing about in a small-town 
rubbish-dump, the reading of this contribution of Professor Whitehead is a 
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journey of exploration in a high-powered airplane. We accompany him in 
his adventures of speculation, as we view from the serene heights of space- 
time the adventures “of certain ideas in promoting the slow drift of mankind 
towards civilization” (p. vii). Our field of view is Europe and the Near 
East during the past 6,000 years, and especially since the time of Plato. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the perusal of this volume is the 
pass-time of a lazy afternoon; on the contrary, its 400 large pages of pro- 
found metaphysics elaborated in a plethora of words abstracted from abstrac- 
tions, make the reading of it a labor. Unfortunately, too many present writers 
in philosophy seem to make it their ideal to out-jargon Kant and Hegel. In 
defense, we can allege that philosophy, to merit the name, must be profound 
and abstract, and that “the very purpose of philosophy is to delve below the 
apparent clarity of common speech” (p. 285). But if we view the prac- 
tical purpose of writing we ought not to forget that “in so far as vocables 
fail to elicit a stable codrdination of sound-character, or shape-character, to 
meaning, those vocables fail to function as speech. And in so far as some 
meaning is not in some sense directly experienced, there is no meaning con- 
veyed” (p. 288). Once a book has acquired the prestige of a classic, it com- 
pels scholars to dissect and scrutinize each phrase; but failing of that, it re- 
mains one of the many books which libraries are obliged to acquire on account 
of the author’s reputation, but which find nobody with the courage to read 
them from beginning to end. 

The book, which covers a vast range, is divided into four parts headed: 
sociological, cosmological, philosophical, civilization; and like any other ex- 
tended and analytical history of mankind, it compasses far more topics than 
we can discuss in a brief review. We may say in general that Professor 
Whitehead displays scholarship and a sane fairness in his views of history, 
which lead him at times to depart from the customary formulae of expression. 

He calls the Catholic Church, the Catholic Church—a point of courteous 
consideration. Indeed, although one should be able to expect proper nomen- 
clature from all gentlemen, the violation of this point is so frequent that we 
are almost surprised when we encounter its observance by a non-Catholic. 

Though not a scholastic, he does not follow the vogue which would have 
the human race begin to think when Luther defended his ninety-five theses; 
he is fair to Scholasticism without being blind to its decay. 

Another difference between Scholasticism and the Moderns is in respect to criticism 
and reliance upon authority. But this distinction has been overstressed and mis- 
understood. The Scholastics were intensely critical, but they were critical within 
a different sphere of thought from that occupying the Moderns. Again modern 
scientists rely upon authority, but they rely upon different authorities from those to 
whom the Scholastics appeal. (P. 149.) 
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Then the following, which might well be incorporated into the second 
edition of ““The Philosophy of a Scientific Man”: 

In the first place Aristotle himself derived his own sources of thought from Plato’s 
theoretical activity. He dissected fishes with Plato’s thoughts in his head 
he did introduce into sciences other than Astronomy the much-needed systematic 
practice of passing beyond theory to direct observation of details. (P. 136.) 


And again: 

You will notice that the [i. e. Aristotle’s] classification proceeds entirely by refer- 
ence to function, quite in the modern spirit. In the place of an uninterpreted swamp, 
pestilential with mystery and magic, he sets before our understanding a majestic, 
coérdinated scheme, lucid to the understanding and based upon the obvious, persistent 
facts of our experience. . . . With Aristotle and Epicurus, the science of modern 
civilization reached adolescence. (Pp. 181-182.) 

It is rather unusual to hear the following from a man of science: “During 
the mediaeval epoch in Europe, the theologians were the chief sinners in re- 
spect to dogmatic finality. During the last three centuries, their bad pre- 
eminence in this habit passed to the men of science” (p. 185). Incidentally, 
the author is not in a position to appreciate the fact that not all the dogmatic 
finality on the part of the theologians was sinning, though some of it was. 
They were sometimes dogmatic enough in science, where humility should 
have suggested reserve; but it must not be forgotten, for example, that St. 
Thomas held the Ptolemaic system to be only a good working-hypothesis 
(Summa Theologica, I, quaest. 32, art. 1, ad 2; In II, De Coelo, lect. 17). 
Their dogmatic finality on matters of Catholic “dogma” was in no way repre- 
hensible, seeing that their conclusions had been revealed by God and were 
taught by the Church which He guaranteed from error. To appreciate this 
is to appreciate the supernatural character of the Catholic Church,—a thing 
which Professor Whitehead, of course, does not do; if he acknowledged this 
in the Church, he would in all probability be among its members. For him 
Catholicism is a natural human organization or movement, a milieu in which 
ideas enact their adventures; and with this background his grasp of it, while 
fair and wholesome, is necessarily a bit inadequate. 

A scientist and an ardent admirer of Plato, the author deplores the fact 
that Plato has not been given due recognition as a mathematician. The fol- 
lowers of the Academy were theologians and humanists, who did not have 
the training to discern in Plato’s “receptacle” something very akin to our 
contemporary space-time manifold. Some may be inclined to think the author 
inflates his favorite’s insight as a mathematician, but he makes out a plausible 
case and directs attention to a point almost entirely neglected. It would re- 
quire a certain Platonic enthusiasm to agree with all the author’s views on 
the omnipresent influence of Plato in the history of mankind, great though 
the influence admittedly was. 
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Professor Whitehead, however, is adventuring in ideas, and makes no de- 
mand that we follow him in all his interpretations. It is the privilege of 
scholars to ask us to consider their views if they themselves have scrutinized 
the field carefully and plumbed the depths; and this is what the author has 


done. 


STEPHEN J. Rueve, S.J., Ph.D. 


FRONTIER HISTORY 


ForRGOTTEN Frontiers. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1932. Pp. xvii, 420. $5.00. 


A JouRNAL OF THE SANTA FE Expepition UNper CoLoNeL DoNIPHAN. 
By Jacob Robinson. Reprinted, with an Historical Introduction and Notes 
by Carl L. Cannon, from the edition of 1848. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. xx, 95. $2.00. 


“Spain’s North American frontiers are forgotten frontiers.” Interest in 
our own Westward Movement and its heroes has eclipsed another phase of 
frontier history in America, quite as thrilling, equally instructive and many 
times more enlightened and humane. Long before Congress passed the North- 


west Ordinance and officially created the American “West,” Spain had her 
frontier problems. Her line of outposts against the Indian stretched from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, across what is now southern and southwestern 
United States. 

George III had not yet drawn his offensive Proclamation Line, when Spain 
inherited from France the vast trans-Mississippi territory. This acquisition 
brought with it both advantages and disadvantages. For, while on the one 
hand it eliminated the costly clash of French and Spanish interests along the 
Red and the Sabine, on the other it left her with a frontier problem difficult 
of solution. To win the good will of the powerful pro-French tribes, as the 
Caddoan and Tonkawan groups, she retained the services of many of the 
former French agents and traders. Such men as Athanase de Méziéres held 
the key to the successful solution of the Indian problem along the Texas- 
Louisiana border, and they served Spain faithfully. 

In New Mexico the wily and diplomatic Frenchmen had a worthy peer in 
the person of Don Juan Bautista de Anza, Governor from 1777 to 1787. The 
name of Anza is linked not only with the history of that province but with 
that of California as well. It will be remembered that the gallant soldier 
had made two important journeys to California, on the second of which he 
led thither, in 1775, the company which founded San Francisco. Shortly 
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after his return to Mexico he was, in 1777, called by Charles III, at the 
pressing instance of E] Cavallero de Croix, to bring peace and security to the 
oldest of Spain’s settlements in the northland. 

Many problems faced the new Governor and in all of them the Indian 
played the leading role. There were the Apaches, fierce and troublesome, 
threatening his province on the southeast and the southwest, fomenting revolt 
in neighboring tribes and effectively blocking the much-desired direct com- 
munication between New Mexico and Sonora. To the north and east roamed 
the Comanches, a constant menace. On the west the Moquis raised a prob- 
lem, which in turn involved the Utes, the Navajos and the Cosninas. 

The objective of the whole frontier policy along the center of the Spanish 
line was the extermination of the Apaches, who had long shown themselves 
amenable to neither kindness nor civilization. With this end in view Anza 
drew up his plan of campaign. First, the Comanches must be chastized. This 
he did effectively in 1779 and seven years later his Comanche policy bore fruit 
in a Spanish-Comanche alliance and the subsequent usefulness of this tribe 
against the Apaches. Next came the Moqui problem, which was solved satis- 
factorily, thanks to the skill and Christian diplomacy of the Governor. Then 
the Navajos and the Utes were whipped into line; and the anti-Apache al- 
liance was complete. Against these last Anza was then able to proceed with 
all vigor. 

Material on this exciting period and on the strong personality of the man 
who dominates it Mr. Thomas has gathered in his “Forgotten Frontiers.” 
His book contains several diaries, published for the first time, Father Morfi’s 
hitherto unknown description of Spanish and Pueblo New Mexico in 1782, 
as well as a large collection of letters of various crown officials and, finally, 
four contemporary maps of the region. The source material is preceded by a 
brief but comprehensive introduction by the author. Although there may be 
some justified criticism of the editorial makeup of the book, and though, on 
occasion, one may hesitate over a sentence or pause to wonder if there has not 
been some mistake in translation, still the book, as a whole, is a scholarly piece 
of work and a welcome contribution to the history of the American Southwest. 

The second book is a shorter sketch, the reprint of the diary of one of 
Colonel Doniphan’s soldiers, dne of a series of reprints of Western Americana. 
It is curious to note the soldier’s impressions, as the little army marched 
through that old Spanish territory into Mexico, lands so strange to the 


American of 1846. 
Joun F. Bannon, S.J., M.A. 
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